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They take their bearings for granted! 


Fill “er up... check the oil . . . you’re off! Rarely is a second thought given to such vital 
components as the bearings your car rolls on. But, then, why should there be? Every make 
of automobile today uses dependable bearings. +¢ Precision-built Bower Bearings—used 
by many leading car makers—incorporate advanced design improvements, like those 
shown at right, which keep bearing maintenance at an absolute minimum. In fact, virtually 
every field of transportation and industry now associates Bower with high product quality, 
valuable engineering assistance and modern production facilities. x You'll find there’s a 
Bower Bearing designed to fit your product, too! A Bower engineer is ready to help you 
choose from a complete line of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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HIGHER FLANGE IMPROVES ROLLER ALIGNMENT 
As shown by the red area above, the highe 
flange plus the spherically generated rol 
heads provide a large two-zone contact areé : 
This greatly reduces wear—practically elim § 
nates “end play? Larger oil groove provides 
positive lubrication, j 
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Free choice in a free market—that’s 
what “just looking’ means to more 
than 20 million Americans shopping 
in the nation’s department stores 
every weekday. The department 
store shapes its existence around you, 
the customer—you with your love of 
home and family, your desire to be 
well-dressed, your enthusiasm for 
travel, sports, social life. 


Today’s popular retail merchant, 
with an alert eye to competition, ap- 
plies experience, judgment and 
imagination to the selection and 
development of more and more qual- 
ity merchandise. He presents it in 
attractive displays and timely pro- 


‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Cross-country counter— showcase of free enterprise 


motions. He watches trends in taste. 
He studies changing patterns in liv- 
ing. He continually improves the 
appearance, comfort and efficiency 
of his store. His goal—a growing 
share in a mounting $15 billion an- 
nual sales volume, won through 
your confidence in the integrity of 
his firm name. 


At this moment, your favorite de- 
partment stores are entering into 
exciting new areas of progress and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





service: simplified selling and inten- 
sive consumer research; prepackag- 
ing; specialized personnel training; 
functional suburban branches; en- 
gineering techniques applied to 
stock-taking and record-keeping. 


With an unlimited variety of goods 
from many lands placed before them, 
thanks to the individual initiative of 
our nation’s retailers, the American 
people enjoy a freedom of choice 
unmatched throughout the world. 
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Thank your customers today ) 
—by LONG DISTANCE— = 
for 1954 business 
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Thanking your customers for the business they 
gave you in 1954 is a nice and thoughtful thing to do. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Best of all, it works two ways. Your customers 


will appreciate it. And you'll find it mighty helpful Here are some examples: 


1 
! 
in continued good relations and even better business i Baltimore to Philadelphia........ 55¢ 
: on 1 : 
in 1955. ! Cleveland to Pittsburgh.......... 60¢ 
Right now, at the turn of the year, is a good time EE TT TTTET Tee $1.35 
: - - “0g a ri oe Gente ps. call — Mittin Oo Mars Cattle. « « ««eeoass $1.50 
all odds the quickest and most rsonal way. e | 4 
: 4 - “i , , { Los Angeles to Washington, D.C... $2.50 
cost is small. The results can be big. Very big! 
! These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes. They do not include the federal excise tax. 
| 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. ident 
| 
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For the quality ingredients. ; 


In Petroleum... 





In Surface Coatings... 


* 


In Plastics... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 








YOU CAN SAVE 


USING MICROFILM 
AS A LIVE... ACTIVE 
RECORDING PROCESS! 


... and Remington Rand is best qualified to 
recommend the best procedures and equipment. 


Microfilm is widely accepted by modern businesses 
as an economical, fast and accurate recording 
process. Time consuming and inaccurate manual 
transcriptions of invoice listings and all types of 
office records are entirely eliminated. The micro- 
film record serves effectively as an “office copy” 


and is 100% accurate. 


BUSINESS IN GENERAL uses microfilm for records 
of sales, contracts, letters, charts and forms. 
STORES rely on microfilm for invoice listings, 
stock reports and correspondence. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES film applications, med- 
icals, claim files and premium records. 

BANKS use microfilm to record signature cards, 
tax returns, wills, trust agreements and statements. 


Microfilm speeds reference and is fully and 
legally approved for record filing and retention. 

Whatever your record handling or listing prob- 
lems, the versatile Remington Rand line of high 
quality equipment will assure maximum con- 
venience, economy and speed. See or call your 
Remington Rand representative today. Explain 
your problems. He will be glad to show you how 
microfilming can serve you best. 
Mail coupon today for FREE literature and 
information about Remington Rand micro- 


film equipment. 





Room 1108, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
C) I want information about Microfilm as an active record- 
ing process. 
C) I would like details about Remington Rand Microfilm: 
() CAMERAS (F382) C) CABINETS (LBV693) 
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[] READERS (F296) CO FILM 
[) FEEDERS (F406) CD SERVICE 
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ADDRESS. = 
city¥___ ZONE STATE 
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READERS REPORT 


Eliminating Hot Boxes 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with . . . interest the 
article, Cure for a Chronic Il, 
[BW—-Dec.11°54,p144],  describ- 
ing the new device of the National 
Motor Bearing Co. relating to 
freight car journal bearings. 

In the second paragraph . .. it 
is stated that the National Motor 
Bearing Co. came out two years 
ago with a device that cut down the 
frequency of overheating in roller 
bearings under passenger cars. 

The implication that the hot box 
problem was not solved for rail- 
way passenger cars by the use of 
roller bearings until this seal man- 
ufacturer came out with some de- 
vice is incorrect. 

Our company has always used 
an annular groove type of journal 
box seal for passenger cars and 
locomotives; and with grease lu- 
brication, the passenger car and 
diesel locomotive Timken __bear- 
ings are running from wheel turn- 
ing to wheel turning without any 
attention or relubrication. 

. .. A seal such as made by the 
National Motor Bearing Co. has 
been widely used on roller bearing 
applications for freight cars due 
to the desire of the roller bearing 
manufacturer to furnish a journal 
bearing application that will run 
for three years without requiring 
any lubricant attention... . 

M. S. Downes 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
RAILWAY DIV. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


No Connection 
Dear Sir: 


Your issue of Dec. 11 states on 
page 45 [fin Merging for Better 
Balance], “A few years ago 
Minute Maid acquired Morton 
Packing Co.” 

The Minute Maid Corp. has no 
interest whatsoever in the Morton 
Packing Co., and I am sure you 
will wish to correct this  state- 
ment at the first possible oppor- 
tunity. While J. H. Whitney & Co. 
and the writer are stockholders in 
both firms, and Whitney Partners 
and the writer are on both boards, 
there is no stock ownership or 
other connection of one with the 
other. 

Morton originated the frozen 
chicken pot pie, and manufactures 
chicken, beef, and turkey pot pies 

. apple, cherry, peach, and blue- 
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This one 
rated only 
10 lines... 


Both fires started small, as most fires do in factories, 
warehouses, department stores, hotels, and hospitals. 
Yet the fire pictured at the top was front-page news: 
. . building totally 
destroyed . . . a loss estimated at $500,000... 
While at the J. F. McElwain Company plant in Man- 
chester, N. H., employees returned to work without 


shoe factory gutted by flames . 


even knowing there had been an early morning fire. 
A Grinnell Sprinkler System in this Thom McAn shoe 
factory put out the blaze before it could spread. 
Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever 
and whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic 


(\ GRINNELL 


ee 


rf] PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 





Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





certainty. 76 years experience proves this. And now, 


with the new Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprinklers, you 
get even greater protection against fire. Less water puts 


out more fire. 


When you consider the many losses you can suffer 
in a fire . . . buildings, equipment, records, customers, 
time, skilled personnel, human lives . . . the cost of a 
Grinnell Sprinkler System is a small price to pay for 
around-the-clock fire protection. If you have fire insur- 
ance, you're probably paying for Grinnell Protection 
anyway in higher insurance premiums ... so why not 
have it? For complete details, mail coupon. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
265 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinnell 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”, 


NAME 
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This motor is representative of the many specially engineered 
Lamb Electric Motors that are giving excellent service in a 
wide range of products. 

The reliability of Lamb Electric Motors results from proper 
design and careful manufacture, by personnel having many 
years of experience in the small motor field. 


Use of a Lamb Electric Motor frequently results in an 
improved product and lower costs. May we demonstrate 
these advantages to you? 

THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY ° KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — 
Division of Sangamo Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 


Jeclie 
Lamb Elect APPLICATION MAO TODS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 





Lightweight motor for 
portable devices. 














berry fruit pies. The business is 
directed from its own headquarters 
in the Columbia Building, Louis. 
ville, Ky. 

GEORGE E. EGGER 
PRESIDENT 
MORTON PACKING CO, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Expense Control 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on page 110 of the 
Dec. 4 issue entitled New Light on 
Retail Costs is in general an ex. 
cellent presentation. F 

However . . . you say: “Federated 
Department Stores have taken up 
this system; so have Associated 
Merchandising Corp. stores.” 

... The fact is that this kind of 
thinking about department store 
expense control originated with 
Federated Department Stores, and 
the most complete application of 
this plan is that which exists to- 
day in the F. & R. Lazarus store in 
Columbus, Ohio. In somewhat 
modified form, the same system has 
been in use for several years 
throughout the AMC stores. Like- 
wise a somewhat similar approach, 
particularly on productivity meas- 
urement, has been made by Allied 
Stores Corp., and the work of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
Committee was greatly facilitated 
by the fact that both AMC and 
Allied released their expense ac- 
counting manuals to the committee. 

MALCOLM P. MCNair 
LINCOLN FILENE PROFESSOR OF 

RETAILING 
GRAD'JATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A State of Mind 


Dear Sir: 

Correspondent Altman, [A State 
of Mind?] [BW—Nov.20°54,p14], 
must be a fatalist waiting for some 
extreme to supplant the American 
way. It is not necessary to argue 
a state of mind. 

Freedom in American thought 
and action is traditional, and no 
alien doctrines are going to pre- 
vail against true moral standards. 

The assault on Joe McCarthy 
rankles most Americans because it 
violates our sense of fairness. 

In the battle for men’s minds all 
over the world, I feel we shall ab- 
sorb the Communist theory and 
conquer them without war. 

Our weapons—the principles of 
moral rearmament. 

JOHN M. FLYNN 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How noisy schools become quiet halls of learning! 
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Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Ceilings reduce 
disturbing noise in the 
corridors and classrooms 
of this school... help pro- 
vide quiet that increases 


~ 
. 
teaching efficiency. 





Johns-Manville 
FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL TILES 


reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


ECAUSE distracting ‘noise is so cost. It consists of 12” square 
B harmful to efficiency in any panels of sound-absorbing mate- 
activity, practically all new build- rials in which hundreds of small 
ing specifications include acous- holes have been drilled. These 
tical ceilings for sound absorp- holes act as “‘noise-traps” where 
tion. However, just because your sound energy is dissipated. Fibre- 
present building was constructed tone is predecorated, can be 
before sound control became an_ painted and repainted, and is 
established science, there is no available with a flame-resistant 


re for be handica d= finish. 
gneriney” cindy emgage Fibretone Tiles are easily installed 


by — You ete have a Johns- For a complete survey by a J-M over new or existing construction. 
Manville Fibretone* Acoustical : Hundreds of small holes drilled into 
Ceili ickly i lled acoustical expert, or for a free des-tcmaiheieiiies Sei 
. ee i e sound absorbent panels increas 
ering quickly installed Over book entitled “Sound Control, “ — 
your present ceiling. : : acoustical efficiency. 
write Johns-Manville, Box 158, 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. 
offers an acoustical ceiling which In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 
is highly efficient yet modest in Toronto1, Ontario. eneg.u.s. pat. of. 





im ams 40 years of leadership 
in the manufacture of 
acoustical materials 


Johns-Manville 





PRODUCTS 





... KEEP THE WHEELS TURNING 


@ VERSATILE RAW MATERIAL—The linters left on 
cotton seed are made into chemical cotton (bleached 
cotton linters) by Hercules’ Virginia Cellulose 
Department. In high-grade paper, chemical cotton 
replaces rags, eliminates costly rag sorting. And 
chemical cotton is the best source of cellulose, key 
to products ranging from lacquers to plastics. 


HERCULES 


@ CHEMICAL BATH—Hercules Dresinate®, added to alkaline cleaners, increases the 
efficiency of cleaning solutions for large equipment such as these 1 vad wheels. In 
other applications—as an emulsifier, detergent, dispersant, foaming and flotation agent— 
this water-soluble resinate helps increase performance, reduce cost of other compounds, 


Most businesses are helped today by Hercules’ business . . . the 
production of synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, 
terpene chemicals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, 
and many other chemical processing materials—as well as explo- 
sives. Through close cooperative research with its customers, Hercules 
has helped improve the processing or performance of many industrial and 


consumer products. We welcome the opportunity to work with you. 


... LINK A NATION 


a 


@> IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT EXPLOSIVES—Modern highway construction, such as the 
$555-million, 427-mile New York State Thruway, would be impossible without ex- 


plosives. Whether it means cutting through a mountain, spanning a gorge, or even 
moving a river—the modern highway can go straight and level, thanks to the con- 


) 


trolled energy supplied by Hercules® explosives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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This isn’t going to be the easiest year on record. It may not even be 
the best year on record for production and for income. 


But it looks like a mighty good year for most industries (page 15). 


Business enters the new year with exceptional assurance—and there 
can be little doubt that this confidence is justified. 


Conditions can hardly help but be good, at least till autumn. 


In fact, even the late months should take care of themselves. Momen- 
tum alone is likely to prevent any kind of relapse. 


Homebuilding and autos will be mainstays from now through summer. 


There’s an extraordinarily rosy hue to housing forecasts (backed by the 
surprising 1954 showing from May on). This backlogs demand for building 
materials and supplies, appliances, and furnishings. 


Auto makers’ plans are too evident to need any more explaining. 


Bolstering the business outlook is the pickup in demand for raw mate- 
rials and parts. This is partly to meet the needs of rising production, but it 
also is to replenish barebones inventories. 

That’s the sharpest contrast with 1954—the shift from living off the 
pantry shelf to buying for daily needs and a little to spare. 


Optimism for 1955 must be tempered, nevertheless. The rise isn’t likely 
to be smooth and rhythmic between now and September. Rough spots, 
visible even now, would pose real hazards in less happy circumstances. 


These facts of business life should be faced as the year starts: 


¢ Credit will be a bit less plentiful. Official policy is to keep money easy 
but not so easy as to invite a runaway (BW—Dec.25’54,p19). 


¢ Taxes will exercise mild restraint in March, as usual. 


¢ Industry’s spending on new plant and equipment will continue to decline 
moderately, at least in the early months of the year. 


¢ Strikes (or strike threats) will distort spring and summer trends. 


Credit isn’t going to thwart manufacturers, even if interest costs do 
rise a little. Business will borrow if volume justifies. 


But state and local governments are sensitive to interest rates. 
Here you encounter an important point. State and local spending is 


counted on to offset some further decline in federal outlays. Any shortfall 
would leave its mark on the over-all level of activity. 


(Watch municipal bonds. Supplies have been very ample lately, and 
investors none too avid, particularly toward toll-road issues.) 


The Treasury has been running a deficit during the last few months. 
That is inflationary and helps business, at least in pure theory. 

If you figure the deficit has aided recovery recently, you must accept 
the slightly deflationary aspect of Mar. 15 tax collections. Uncle Sam will 
temporarily be running a big surplus. 
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Industry’s spending plans for 1955 as a whole are still subject to major 
revision—and experience tells us favorable business conditions cause 
enlargement of budgets for new plant and equipment. 

Thus the year as a whole may turn out better than expected. 

Nevertheless, the short-run prospect is for some cut below the level 
prevailing late in 1954. Government estimates are for a first-quarter drop 
of half a billion dollars (seasonally adjusted annual rate). 


Labor problems will demand an unusually prominent place in business 
thinking this spring, for very obvious reasons: 


¢ The CIO is harping on guaranteed wages as an ace in bargaining. 
¢ The auto workers’ cost-of-living contract is up for renegotiation. 
¢ Prosperity will encourage union leaders in their demands. 


Talk of labor trouble will play an important part in shaping many manu- 
facturers’ inventory policy. Plants that fear shutdowns will push produc- 
tion so as not to lose sales; those whose suppliers may be struck will try 
to stock up a bit against such an emergency. 

This could give the production curve an unnatural March-May bulge— 
and an unnatural dip right afterward if strikes fail to come off. 


Unemployment already has jumped—probably to above 3'-million 
—with the release of temporary workers after Christmas. This, plus bad 
weather’s effect on outdoor work, will show up in the Census Bureau’s 
reports on the labor force for January and February. 


Those figures probably will be the year’s worst, barring strikes. 


Don’t take too seriously many experts’ misgivings about industry being 
unable to absorb new workers coming into the labor force. 


True, factories have been raising production without a commensurate 
rise in employment. That’s good sense, from a cost standpoint. But it’s 
equally good sense to hire rather than pay overtime. 

This will help hold dc.“n unemployment in the next few months. 


Besides, there still is considerable need for workers in lower-paid lines 
that can be satisfied by growth in the labor force. 


Industrial production already has regained half of its 1953-54 loss. As 
measured by the Federal Reserve’s index, it probably stood at 130 or 131 
in December (1947-49 average equals 100). 

It should average 133 or 134 for the first half of 1955. The second half? 
Give or take a point or two from the first half. 


One big question mark for the new year is the stock market. A drop 
could chill the all-important confidence that now marks business. 


More important, though, is how demand for new autos and new homes 


stands up—particularly in the late months of the year. 
Contents copyrighted under the general conyright on the Jan. |, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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r--1947-49=100 1947-49=100— 
140 <aee £ : re 
130 = oN 130 
110 I0 4 | 1954 perecear | |, 
100% : — — 100 
RR eS SS ee © Oe ee Pe Ce Pe ree Be eer a meres EIR ER 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Re Fe ee ee ee 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
~ Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) 5 2... sis7a 37232438. 
PRODUCTION 
Stecl ingot peodection (thousands OF toms). ..........0scccrccccdcccensvesas 1,846 +1,726 1,941 1,706 1,281 
Sn eG INOIIINNO SE PININi56.o 6:0: s dis. tcere wince owlasiaigacreiaereiatere 147,021 +179,866 134,858 92,247 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av., in thousands). ... . $54,578 $50,319 $53,487 $55,296 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)...................0.0005 9,400 9,909 9,087 8,174 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,401 6,375 6,270 6,234 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms).............++. 1,500 1,463 1,495 1,417 1,745 
PE UE WINE 555 tks cam ekndnnacs peiebi.<essewnekekemas 239,060 252,701 244,798 200,597 167,269 
TRADE 
Carloadings: manufacturers, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 65 67 70 64 82 
Carloadings: taw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)..............eeee008 42 42 47 39 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +3% t+-4% +2% -1% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)...................ceeeeeee. 213 208 226 162. —« 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 411.4 408.1 410.4 414.5 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 89.5 88.8 89.2 82.7 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. 2. cc eeeeee 90.7 90.2 92.1 98.1 ++75.4 
in cata hic nc dnk sasha sk be UNeeeinesenes 18.8¢ 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 19.0¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ccccecsccces 144.6 144.7 144.7 141.4 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)... .............ccccccccccccccccces $32.83 $32.83 $32.33 $30.17 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.)............... 0. ee eee 30.000¢ 30.000¢) 30.000¢ 29.925¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.45 $2.48 $2.41 $2.38 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............4: 34.26¢ 34.15¢ 33.98¢ 32.72¢ 30.56¢ 
ce iy ey | SRR RUE I eee Uiene remeron nt $2.08 $2.08 $2.09 # $1.51 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)...........0.cccccecccecceeecs 281.1 279.5 272.6 196.2 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............++4. 3.45% 3.45% 3.45% 3.74% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 13-18% 13-18% 14-13% 24% 3-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................0s00e% 58,025 57,926 56,254 55,679 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............00.00% 86,564 86,470 85.897 80,226 71.916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,423 22,359, 22,137 23,361 ++9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligativns held, reporting member banks............ 37,205 37,174 37,411 32,696 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...............ecceceeceececeucs 26,481 26,487 25,627 27,692 23,883 
M i Y 1946 
ONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Latest Preceding Year 1946 
SEER TET CRETE TAT EET NE oie iccdves $1,266 $1,112 $1,253 $812 
a a October.......... $763 $781 $813 $412 
tRaliminary, week ended December 25, 1954. ++ Estimate. $ Date for *'Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
rns + Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 
COMING: AN AGE OF EXPANSION? As 1955 


comes in, optimists, for the first time in 25 years, 
foresee long-term growth and expansion for the 
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Daubert Chemical Company's main plant, 
at 4700 South Central Avenue, Chicago. 
Research laboratories are at lower right. 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CHANGES ITS NAME TO 


DAUBERT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


In 1935, when we started this company, our 
principal business was the manufacture of rust 
preventives, which we called ‘‘Nox-Rust” com- 
pounds. 

Since that time we have greatly expanded 
our business, and broadened the scope of our 
activities. We have exceptionally large and 
extensive research and development labora- 
tories. As a result of their work, we have 
added new product lines, reaching new mar- 
kets. The old name, Nox-Rust Chemical Cor- 
poration, is no longer adequately descriptive 
of the company’s activities. 


“ 


Products—Here are some of the many products 
we offer industry and the public: 
“‘Nox-Rust’’® rust preventive oils and com- 
pounds. Rust inhibitor chemicals. 


“Vapor Wrapper’”® volatile corrosion inhibitor- 
treated packaging materials. 

“Nox-Tarnish” chemical treated paper for pre- 
vention of tarnish on silver. 

“Fendix’® and “Soundex’’® automobile under- 
coating. 


Therefore, we have decided to take the name 
of the founder and active head of the business 
as the company name. As of January 1, 1955, 
the company will be known as Daubert Chem- 
ical Company. 

There is no change in ownership or manage- 
ment. We will have the same personnel, except 
as we increase our staff to handle the produc- 
tion and sales of additional products. The 
same men who formerly called upon you still 
represent the company in their respective 
areas, except where we add representatives to 
serve our growing number of customers. 

“ 
‘“‘Nox-Carbon”’ chemical carbon remover for 
automobile engines. 
Adhesives and sealers. 
““Nox-Sound’”® sound deadeners for automobiles, 
appliances, and other equipment. 
“Hydrin” water-soluble rust preventive chemical. 
Daubert Chemical Company provides competent 
engineering service on rust prevention and sound 
deadening problems. ; 


“Nox-Tarnish", "Nox-Carbon” and “Hydrin” are trademarks 


DAUBERT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 1}, ILLINOIS—/formerly NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 








Nox-Rust rust preventives 
protect parts, tools, machines 





Vapor Wrapper® prevents rusting 
of highly finished steel products 





NOX-CARBON restores new-car 
performance in 20 minutes 


Write for information on the 
products that interest you. 
We'll be glad to provide 
complete information—no 
obligation. 


Offices in 
principal cities. 








Joseph H. Snyder, President of the Color Corporation of America, tells: 





‘‘How we set a record with the Thunderbird!”’ 


“When news got out about the Thunderbird, Ford dealers 
scheduled a big preview at Palm Springs, California,” relates 
Joe Snyder of Color Corporation of America. 

“But as the date drew near, it became clear to Ford that the 
one Thunderbird then in existence—a hand-made model— 
would have to stay there in Detroit! 

‘The solution ? Giant natural color prints—and Air Express. 


“Films were rushed to the Color Corporation in Tampa, 





and we made Hi-Fidelity color prints /a in the top of 
a desk. These were back in Detroit in re 1 time—and in 
Palm Springs the day after! 

“There is no other service comparable to Air Express. We 


would be just a local business without it. 
“Yet Air Express rates are usually lowest of all. For in- 
stance, a 10-lb. shipment from Tampa to Detroit costs $5.06 


That's 68¢ less than the next lowest-pri air service.’ 





£5 Air Express one 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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STOCK-TAKING AT THE YEAR'S END: 


“We must advance toward and beyond the goal | have mentioned — 


within 10 years, a national production of $500-billion.” 


Pres. Eisenhower 


“| sincerely believe that now, with the economic situation improved over 
a large part of the free world, and also—let us hope—with international tensions 


relaxing somewhat, we can look forward to... growth.” 


Howard C. Sheperd, chairman, 


National City Bank of New York 


“The prospects appear so bright that it is sometimes hard to see how we 


shall manage to measure up to all the demands that will be made upon us.” 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president, U. S. Steel 


Coming: An Age of Expansion? 


The year 1955 is beginning in a 
glow of optimism—a mellow but un- 
familiar glow. In fact, to a world that 
has endured 25 years of economic and 
political terrors, the glow is so un- 
familiar that there is some danger it 
will not be recognized for what it is. 

It is optimism nonetheless—some- 
times soft and subdued, sometimes 
rampant. ‘The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board forum (BW —Dec.25 
54,p23) predicts a gross national prod- 
uct next vear bigger than in 1953, 
Westinghouse’s Electric Appliance Div. 
foresees a record vear not only for it- 
slf but for the entire appliance in- 
dustry. Down on Wall Street, investors 
have bid stock prices up to heights 
that surpass 1929. It’s hard to find a 
truly gloomy oracle anywhere. 

There has been one degree or an- 
other of optimism in the air much of 
the time since World War II ended. 
This vear’s optimism, however, is dis- 
tinctly different from that of most 
ether postwar Decembers. It does not 
look merely at the 12 or 24 months 
head and refuse to go farther. It 
takes the vear ahead as a starting point 
id goes on from there. 

Most of 1955’s optimists look on- 
ward for at least a decade. They think 
they stand on the threshhold of a new 
age of worldwide economic expansion. 


* Views—Elliott V. Bell, editor and 


publisher of BUSINESS WEEK, examined 
the basis for this new hopefulness in a 
speech he gave in December before the 
Economic Club of Chicago. He opened 
his speech with this opinion: 

“For the first time in 25 years, it 
seems to me, it is possible for a rational 
man to take an optimistic view of the 
outlook for the Western World.” 

Behind us, said Bell, are 10 years 
of depression and chronic unemploy- 
ment, 15 years of hot and cold war. In 
today’s world, vastly changed during 
that time, a forecaster might see events 
moving in either of two directions: 
“It is possible to foresee a spiral of 
catastrophe leading relentlessly to the 
destruction of our civilization and even 
of the planet itself. It is equally possi- 
ble to assume that we will surmount 
the extraordinary perils that surround 
us and move on to the finest flowering 
Western civilization has vet achieved.” 

Bell and other spokesmen for the 
new optimism put their bets on the 
second proposition. Their contentions: 

e The cold war has ended. It is 
being replaced by a cold peace. This 
is what the Russians call coexistence 
and the West has somewhat awkwardh 
labeled a modus vivendi. 

e The danger of atomic war will 
always exist, but the odds are there will 
be no atomic World War III in our 
lifetime. The atomic stalemate is, for 


all practical purposes, already here 

¢ There is probably about to open 
a great new age of expansion, led by 
the United States but shared in by 
most of the free peoples of the world. 
It will be an era of vigorous growth, of 
increasing populations, of large capital 
investments, of homebuilding and road 
building, and rising standards of living 
¢ Roll Call—Similar opinions are held 
by many men in business and public 
life. Here are some samples: 

Pres. Eisenhower has set the nation 
a goal of $500-billion in annual output 
within 10 years. The President seems 
fairly confident that this goal will be 
achieved. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
U.S. Steel Corp.: “My personal opinion 
is that business as a whole will gather 
its strength and regroup its forces for 
a... rapid expansion in the latter part 
of the 1950s.” 

Winston Churchill, British Prime 
Minister: “Having brought about a 
stability and common purpose in the 
West, we shall have established the 
essential basis on which we can seck 
an understanding with the East.” We 
mav “‘find ourselves within a few vears 
moving along a broad, smooth causewa\ 
of peace and plenty instead of roaming 
and peering around the rim of hell.” 

Pierre Mendes-France, French Pre- 
mier: “World economic expansion is 
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the only goal worthy of our century.” 

Vhese men, spokesmen for the new 
vptimism, have presumably all thought 
long and carefully before making such 
predictions. What is their reasoning? 


Basis for Hope 


Pondering the fission and fusion 
bombs developed during the past dec- 
ude, the 1955 optimists believe the 
sce a paradox. It is made of monstrous 
and ugly things; vet, viewing it in out- 
line, the optimists find it comforting: 
Nuclear bombs, most powerful weapons 
of war ever developed, mav be the most 
powerful deterrents to war ever de- 
veloped. 

A nuclear-weapons war on a world 
scale, many thoughtful men feel, could 
mean the destruction of whole nations 
and entire civilizations. No nation 
could hope to win such a war, this 
view holds; hence, no nation will care 
to start one as long as it has rea- 
son to expect retaliation. Revulsion 
ugainst war throughout the world is 
now stronger, many men believe, than 
at any other time in human history. 

ven the soldier's psychological base 
has crumbled beneath him. In_ the 
World War III now imagined, he will 
not be able to believe that he is fight- 
ing to country and family. 
‘There will be no true battlelines in this 
war—lines that the soldier hopes to 
push away from home. There will be 
only destruction cvervwhere. Home- 
land and familv will be in as imminent 
danger as the soldier himself. 
¢ The West—The 1955 optimists pin 
their faith not only on a general recog- 
nition of World War Ii}’s apparent 
futility. ‘here are means other than 
worldwide war by which Communist 
nations can eat into the West. These 
means are becoming steadilv less prac- 
ticable, the optimists feel, as the West 
grows steadily stronger and more firmly 


save his 


united. 

Phe optimists enjoy pointing out a 
scrics of triumphs, diplomatic and eco- 
nomic, by which the West—under U.S. 
leadership—has made itself able to face 
Communism strongly vet without war. 
Nations in Western Europe are draw- 
ing together in a military union despite 
the kind of nationalist feelings dis- 
plaved this week in the French As- 
sembly. Economic recovery in West- 
em Europe since the war has been 
quicker than most observers dared hope 


back in 1947. With this growing 
strength and unity, underwritten by 


the U.S., Western Europe is not likely 
to allow Communism any more inex- 
pensive conquests such as the capture 
of Czechoslovakia. 

Conditions are not so comfortable 
in Asia. ‘There is less unity and strength 
among Asian nations that the West 
hopes to count among its members. 
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But even in Asia, the optimists feel, 
there are bright hopes for the West. 
Secy. of State Dulles has made a start 
by building an Asian defense pact, and 
the U.S. has plans for an economic 
development program designed to help 
Asian nations fend off Communism. 
¢ Prosperity—Thus, the optimists fore- 
see coexistence—East and West living 
side by side, no doubt sullenly and per- 
haps with frequent snarls and threats, 
but at least without war. 

In this cold peace, U.S. business will 
have a chance to expand on a big 
scale bevond its home borders. So will 
the industries of other nations. ‘The 
optimists foresee this picture: The 
U.S. and other Western nations, all 
of them intent on expansion, trading 
manufactured goods and raw materials 
in increasing volume. Capital invest- 
ment pouring into areas of the world 


hitherto largely ignored. Underde- 
veloped countries gaining economic 


strength, building industries of their 
own. Markets expanding, output and 
living standards rising throughout the 
free world. 

¢ Safeguards—That is a picture of pros 
perity. ‘The optimists don’t pretend 
it will be unbroken prosperity; nor do 
they think it will be automatic. The 


age of expansion, as its forecasters see 
it, will become a fact only through a 
tremendous 


amount of hard work. 











Indian Affairs Commissioner Glenn 
L. Emmons (standing) is negotiating 
with the Miccosukee Tribe of the Sem- 
inole Indian nation, deep in the Florida 
Everglades. The Seminole nation never 


formally surrendered to the U.S., and 


Who Owns the Land and Mineral Rights? 


There will be disappointments and si 
backs. There will be recessions a - 
unemployment; stock markets will Tol eg | 
and fall just as they alwavs have; worl 
diplomacy will often lose its footin 
grope and stumble toward comprom 


solutions. But the optimists are sy a 
that the deep, basic trend line of fr] nN 
world welfare will move upward steadi 

he optimists expect no major caf 


nomic collapse to halt the upwarylan' 
movement. They are willing to be} 
that there will never again be a deprey 

sion like the worldwide catastrophe 

the early 1930s. Not only is everv frdg ste 
world government pledged to comm 
economic trouble optimists sa} Con 
but the governments now know me ig 


the 


how to do it. Economics has advance): 195 
far since the Great Depression, in th . 
optimists’ opinion. They point to U ‘step te 
industry's quick and relatively casv tower 
covery from the 1953-54 recession. Thelsa|idate 
feel that the medicine prescribed hon F 
the U.S. government was probably thhyomic 


right kind of treatment offer p 
e All Ready—Thus the optimists sd990-ky 
it, the U.S. and Western Europe uj e 


poised for a great step forward. Indulpyectri 
trial production Western Europ. 1] , 
is now above its prewar levdlsen, 25” 
the optimists think both the U.S. anlyfoncay 
the European nati ns are ible and Wikits plat 
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@ New York’s big utility moves to put atomic power 
aye i 1a fully commercial basis for first time. 


@ It’s asking estimates on a 200,000-kw. atom 


upWaiiplant it wants to build as a wholly private enterprise. 


by two factors. These are the high. 


" to be 

" on @ New England’s atomic power project also takes 
‘tophe ¢ 

ver ido step ahead as Monsanto Chemical joins in. 

> comb ; 

usts sa} Commercial atomic power took a 


w bettdcouple of long strides closer to reality 
advancelys 1954 faded into the new year. 
n, in th ¢ The newest and most promising 
to U.Sstep toward a fully commercial atomic 
CSV Iyower plant was taken by giant Con- 
on. Theolidated Edison Co. of New York. 
ribed bon Edison asked major producers of 
ably thhtomic power equipment to design and 
__ foffer prices for construction of a 200,- 
mists s4900-kw. plant fired by nuclear fuels. 
, 





TOpe is ¢ New England’s Yankee Atomic 
+ Indutpjectric Co., formed last September 
Euromyy 11 electric utility companies (BW— 
or Texfop 2554932, joined forces with 
-S. aM\onsanto Chemical Co. to get on with 
ind wikits plans for an atomic power plant in 
10N Itithe New England area. 
¢Pacemaker—What makes Consoli- 
dated Edison’s move the most promis- 
rg effort to date to put atomic power 
yy a truly commercial basis is this: 
_-, * Con Ed is going about getting 
. estimates for an atomic plant much 
ja% it would for a conventional coal- 
fred or oil-fired generating plant. 
That’s because, as James F. Fairman, 
/jits engineering vice-president, says, 
‘We believe that eventually power re- 
aqpors will be purchased the same way 
as conventional equipment.” 
¢ Its proposed 200,000-kw. atomic 
4alant is the biggest vet. The first com- 
|nercial -atomic power plant, which 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. is de- 
igning for Duquesne Light Co. for 
‘construction near Pittsburgh (BW — 
1n.5’54,p100) will have a capacity of 
ge * | bout 60,000 kw. Yankee Atomic is 
hinking in terms of a 50,000-kw. to 
6 00,000-kw. project—described as a 
_. full-scale experimental plant.” 

* Con Ed is planning a fully com- 
mercial operation. “All we want from 
=~ | the federal government,” says Fair- 
| gM, “is to purchase or lease from it 
-*- me fuel, which only the government 

‘ow can own.” For the Duquesne 

lant, the Atomic Energy Commis- 

© Kaun to” is contributing a portion of the 

of t costs as part of its reactor development 

e eu | — and Duquesne Light will pay 

4 “C for the steam the reactor pro- 
duces. 


ae | 
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. Tryout—Development of atomic 


' power has been held up thus far largely 
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cost of reactors—the furnaces that burn 
atomic fuels--and the uncertainty as to 
the economics of a reactor designed 
to supply commercial power. 

Con Ed officials are well aware of 
the roadblocks that may be ahead. 

“It may not be possible to build a 
commercial atomic power plant yet,” 
Fairman concedes, “but we think it 
may well be. And we never will know 
until we try to build one.” 
¢ Getting Started—To start off, Con 
Ed called in two pioneers in atomic 
power development, General Electric 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Con Ed has also talked with several 
other suppliers of atomic equipment, 
whose sole customer up to now has 
been AEC. Fairman explains that the 
company started with GE and West- 
inghouse not only because of their work 
for AEC but because they are two of 
Con Ed’s largest suppliers of conven- 
tional generating equipment. 

The New York utility has hired 
Vitro Corp. of America, another vet- 
eran on AEC jobs, to act as its con- 
sultant for the project. When it be- 
comes certain that Con Ed will be able 
to build a plant, it will train a crew of 
operators. But meanwhile, it will do 
what it does for conventional equip- 
ment—“‘tell our suppliers what we want 
capacitywise and costwise, then let them 
come up with the best thing they can 
produce for us.” 
¢ Costs—Cost will be a_ big factor, 
though perhaps not so big as in other 
locations or for utilities with more 
slender resources. Con Ed’s construc- 
tion costs run high—upward of $180 
per kw. for one recent plant, compared 
to the industry average of $130-$135. 
That’s mainly because of high labor 
costs in New York and lack of storage 
facilities for construction equipment. 

Fairman and his associates won’t be 
surprised if bids run close to $300 or 
$350 per kw. Fairman feels it’s vir- 
tually certain, though, that the larger 
the atomic plant, the better will be 
its chances of producing power eco- 
nomically. 
¢ Serious—First hint of Con Fd’s 
serious intentions was a November an- 






“on Ed Looks for Atomic Light 


nouncement of its purchase of a former 
amusement park site on the Hudson 
River, south of Peekskill, N. Y., that 
“might be suitable” for an atomic 
plant. 

Con Ed apparently has had only in- 
formal communication with AEC, but 
“the commission knows what we are 
looking for.” It will seek a license un- 
der the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
only when and if it decides to go ahead 
with the plant. Fairman says, “We 
hope we can make more definite pro- 
posals to AEC within tive year 1955.” 
¢ Yankees—The question of costs has 
a big part, too, in Yankee Atomic’s 
preliminary* studies for its proposed 
plant. One reason Monsanto Chemical 
is interested in New England is the 
fact that the region is short on power 
and its power costs are relatively high. 
Monsanto will team up with Yankee 
Atomic to work on the selection of a 
reactor and the design and planning 
of the atomic installation. 

Monsanto is interested in atomic 
power because such projects require 
chemical engineering. The company 
has 20 to 30 experts in its nuclear re- 
actor section. The group has been kept 
together since Monstanto’s partnership 
with Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
in a study project ended two years ago. 


FPC O.K.’s Agreement 
For More Gas for N.Y. 


The tug of war between two of the 
top natural gas pipeline companies for 
the New York-New Jersev metropolitan 
area (BW—May15’54,p188) ended in a 
draw this week. The Federal Power 
Commission put its stamp of approval 
on a compromise agreement between 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
present supplier, and ‘Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., which sought to 
compete in this rich market. 

The settlement will eventually give 
six utility companies in the area an 
additional gas supply of something ove 
100-million cu. ft. daily. 

The pipeline companies get a go- 
ahead for an expansion totaling $80- 
million. Transcontinental gets authori- 
zation to spend $29.7-million to build 
some 230 mi. of pipeline, adding 37.2- 
million cu. ft. a day to its capacity. 

Tennessee can spend $28.7-million 
on 261 mi. of pipeline, mainly to bring 
gas to the New York area from the 
Hebron storage field in Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee is also authorized to join 
with Iroquois Gas Corp. and New York 
State Natural Gas Corp. to build new 
underground storage facilities. 
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SALES 





throughout the country in the Christmas season were heavy—in most cities, 
heavier than in 1953. Customers seemed rich, happy. 


LUXURY 


Even costly appliances made Christmas gifts 





department stores and smaller retailers. 


goods sold unexpectedly wel} 


SOF 1 


so hus 


TOYS figured in hot competition betweeagi RECO! 
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Christmas Shopping: ThiRe 


“You can say it again and again,” 
said an observer of the retailing scene 
in Atlanta this week. ‘“‘Christmas sales 
were terrific. No matter how hard you 
look, vou just can’t seem to find a 
retailer—little or big—who won't agree 
that Santa Claus’s 1954 performance 
was a smash hit.”’ 

Not all merchants throughout the 
country have worked themselves up 
to that pitch of jubilance. But most 
of them, looking back on the 25 days 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
find it hard to suppress a grin. ‘Talking 
with retailers in the nation’s cities this 
weck, BUSINESS WEEK reporters found 
that Christmas, 1954, was one of the 
biggest in retailing historv. 
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¢ Figures—Mlost cities’ and stores’ esti- 
mates put the 1954 Christmas shopping 
season between 2% and 10% above 
the 1953 season in sales volume. Some 
cities—New York and Phoenix, for in- 
stance—are talking in terms of an all- 
time high. So are many stores. Some 
that claim no records for the season 
is a whole report single recordbreaking 
days. A Miami department store tells 
of the biggest Christmas Eve in its 
historv. Five Seattle department stores 
last week said Monday, Dec. 20, was 
the biggest single day they ever had; 
stores were open late that night, and 
ipparently many shoppers came _ back 
to buy what they had seen and pon- 
dered during the weekend. 


Other merchants report  similarh 
high times. A Philadelphia store says 
that the children who came this Christ 
mas to see Santa Claus, to whom the 


store was playing host, numbered 
12,000 more than last Christmas. A 
Phoenix department had to call 
on Air Express for hel the face of 
an unexpectedly hug emand for 
softgoods. 

Even merchants an ties in the 
minority, with sales bel those of the 
1953 season, are mo telv happ 
“The customers didn’t throw monet 
at me,” said a Midwest retailer this 
week, “but I'll show fair profit 


That’s all I ask for.” 


¢ Everything—Perhaps ispect 


Jan. 1 1955 
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SOFTGOODS sold fast, too. At least one store came up against a demand 
so huge that it had to call on Air Express to fill its stocks. 


Se 











worked far down. Tired clerks 
had little stock-taking to do. 


INVENTORIES 


tweal) RECORDS AND BOOKS proved popular Christmas presents. A bookstore 
rs. in Phoenix ended 1954 with sales 27% over 1953. 


‘Retailers Had It Good 











Christmas sales that pleased retailers 
most, aside from sheer volume, was the 
fact that almost every type of mer- 
chandise moved well. An Eastern de- 
partment store spokesman put it this 
way: “No one item made a great rec- 
ord, but then we had no disappoint- 
ments cither.” 

It was that way in the majority of 
cities. “From the basement right up 
to the luxury goods,” each item of mer- 
chandise kept pace with the general 
trend. This was even true of big appli- 
ances in many cities—and big appli- 
ances are not generally thought of as 
Christmas shopping items. Said a sur- 
ptised appliance man in Hartford, 
Conn.: “I never sell white goods at 
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Christmas. But this year I sold four 
stoves, three refrigerators, and six wash- 
ing machines for Christmas presents.” 
There were exceptions to this pat- 
tern here and there. Luxury goods 
failed to keep pace with roaring sales 
in Philadelphia. In Houston and Hart- 
ford, liquor dealers detected a tendency 
away from Christmas buying of whis- 
key. In a few other cities, appliance 
sales were disappointing. 
¢ Mood—Retailers noticed another de- 
velopment that made them happv: ‘The 
customers seemed happy, generally well 
supplied with cash, and confident 
enough of 1955 so that they were not 
afraid to spend. 
“The customer 


this Christmas 


scemed to be in a better frame .of 
mind than in 1953,” says a_ report 
from Washington, D. C. “Tempers 
weren’t so short this Christmas.”’ 

A merchant in the East noted that 
an unusually large number of his cus 
tomers this Christmas paid for their 
purchases in spot cash. He takes this 
as a good omen for the carly months 
of 1955; as he sees it, fewer potential 
customers will be paying off store bills 
in the coming months. This will mean 
thev'll be more likely to come shop 
ping. This merchant is basing his buy 
ing on this line of reasoning. 
¢ Competition—There was the usual 
amount of hot competition during the 
Christmas season—but, in most cities, 
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no more than the usual amount. There 
plenty of customers 
iround for every store. 

\s a result, there was a_ relative 
promotions. 


eemed to be 


scarcity of big, unusual 
Harveys, Nashville department 
handed out $25 credit bonds to cus- 


store, 


tomers without ready cash. Stores in 
Richmond, Va., banded together to 


organize a “stag night’ for the benefit 
of men shoppers. But in most cities, 
Christmas sales and promotions were 
much the same as usual. 
Competition—the really fierce kind— 
showed up only in certain specific situa- 
tions. In Cleveland and Pittsburgh, for 
instance, downtown department stores 
fought hard for tov customers against 
drug stationery stores, small 
specialty shops, and other outlets. 
I:'ven in these cities, however, there was 
no suggestion that the department 
stores’ toy business was really in 
trouble. 
e Shift—There was also a good deal of 
competition, in many cities, between 
discount houses and_ older-established 


stores, 


retailers. 
Almost all retailers were admittedly 
nervous about competition from dis- 


count houses during the Christmas 
season. A report from Memphis says 


that the citv has only one small dis- 
count house, just two months old. 
Other merchants are eving it warily, 
“even though it hasn’t affected them 
yet.” 

The discount houses themselves gen- 
erally enjoved a roaring business dur- 
ing the Christmas season. One mert- 
chant in Philadelphia, who had started 
out as a standard retailer and changed 
to discount operations, looked back at 
his Christmas sales with glee. “I’m 
mighty glad I made the switch,” he 
said. 

Another kind of competition noticed 
in many cities was that between down- 
town stores and new-grown suburban 
shopping centers. This competition is 
growing hotter. A San_ Francisco 
department store savs that 1954 sales 
were 1% to 2% behind 1953's in its 
downtown building, 8% to 12% ahead 
in its suburban branches. 
¢ The Future—Most retailers across 
the country are fairly sure that 1955 
will be a good vear for them—at least 
the early part of it. They are already 
beginning to build their inventories, 
which in many cases were worked down 
very low during the Christmas shop- 
ping season. A department store in 
Miami has found its inventory so 
low that it is abandoning its tradi- 
tional New Year shelf-clearing sale. 

Merchants in Richmond think 1955’s 
sales volume will be 4% to 5% above 
1954's. Said a Denver department store 
executive this week: “We like the 
looks of 1955, and our inventories are 
down. We expect to be buving plenty.” 
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Price Play 
RCA _ Victor 
phonograph record prices by 
as much as 40%. The move 
aims at the mass market. 


has cut 


“We're going out for the mass market 
like we never went after it before.” 

So an RCA Victor official sums up 
the news that threw the phonograph 
record industry into turmoil this week. 
Starting Jan. 3, Victor is whacking 
prices as much as 40% on some records, 
33% on its 12-in. classical long-plavers, 
and smaller amounts on its +45-rpm. 
records. ‘The price of 78s—fast becom- 
ing obsolete—was raised from 89¢ to 98¢. 
¢ Reaction—This looks like the start of 
another historic downturn in the record 
pricing structure, recalling the break in 
the late 1930s and the upheaval that 
followed the introduction of LPs. At 
midweek, none of the other record com- 
panies had committed itself as to its 
future course, but Columbia Records 
had thrown out a broad hint. It can- 
celed its recent guarantee to distributors 
that prices would remain unchanged 
until June. 

Dealers, some caught completely off 
guard, reacted violently and variously. 
Stores that had held the price line on 
records counted RCA Victor's step as 
a great thing. Liberty Music Shops in 
New York figured business would treble, 
rejoiced in the blow this would deal 
discount houses. Price-cutters saw no- 
thing good in the move. “It will take us 
five months to offset our inventory 
losses,”’ said dealer Sam Goody of New 
York. He countered the move fast, with 
a sale of all 12-in. records at $3.50. 
What discount he would offer in the 
future he wasn’t saving—but he will still 
discount. 

e Reasons—There is no reason to be- 
lieve that Victor’s cuts were a distress 
move. Record sales in 1954 topped 
1953’s bv an estimated 5% to 20%. 

RCA Victor is convinced that the 
mass market is ripe for a real assault. 
I'he oncoming crop of teenagers (good 
buvers of popular records); the burgeon- 
ing of good, moderately priced turn- 
tables; the interest in high fidelity all 
shore up the company’s confidence. 

For mass selling, Victor has simpli- 
fied the price structure, substituting five 
prices for the 16 formerly in effect. 
¢ Dealers—On the 33s, the former 
markup will hold, though the dealer’s 
privilege of returning 5% of the records 
will be dropped. On singles and the 
extended plays—where the risk is highest 
because they are mainly pop records— 
the new markup will be higher than 
before, and the return privilege will 
still hold. 

















































































































IFROUBLE $s started 


stator was loaded onto the carrier. 


as soon as the big 
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MORE TROUBLE: Safety blocks got 


wedged in wheels, had to be pried out. 
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STILL MORE: Planks, originally 20 ft 
long, had to be sawed in half for handling. 
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HAULING Pacific Gas & Electric’s new 


The Last 9 


lor two years, General Electric Co. 
has been worrying over a big problem: 
How to get a +35,000-Ib. hunk of ma- 
chinery from the company’s plant in 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Morro Bay, a 
small resort town about midway be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

I'he machine—a stator—measures 28 
ft. 7 in. long, 14 ft. 8 in. wide, and 13 
ft. 9 in. high. It was built by GE for 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s new $44- 


million steam electric plant in Morro 
Bay, which will be PG&E’s fourth 
largest steam plant, generating 300, 
000 kw. of power. GE’s stator is part of 
one of its two gencrators. 

Almost before GE. started work on 


the stator, company experts were figur- 
ing how to get the monster delivered. 
At one point they considered sending 
the whole works by water—through the 
Panama Canal and up the coast. Then 
they decided that rail via Los Angeles 
would be more practical. By shipping 
the stator without its eight cooling 
towers—which extend about a foot from 
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2174-ton GE-built stator to its new home taxed the engineers’ ingenuity. And . . 


either side—it would have cnough 
clearance to negotiate the tunnels along 
its route up the coast. 

The stator traveled by flatcar to Los 
Angeles, and up the California coast to 
Fort San Luis Obispo, the closest rail 
terminal to the new plant. That left 
9 mi. over paved highwayv—2.7 mi. of 
regular concrete, and 6.3 mi. of asphalt 
blacktop. That’s where the fun started. 

Belvea Truck Co., Los Angeles, 
which got the 9-mi. moving job by 
competitive bid, discovered that the 
entire 9-mi. stretch had to be planked 
to spread the load and conform with 
California Highway Dept. limits. ‘The 
normal legal load in the state is 18,000 
Ib. per axle; the rig with the stator 
aboard weighed 66,000 Ib. per. axle. 
Originally, the job had called for plank- 
ing only the 6.3-mi. asphalt blacktop 
section. This added chore threw Bel- 
vea’s original time schedule of 72 hours 
out of whack. 

Actually, the move took from the 
morning of Dec. 16 until around 6 


Miles Were the Worst 


p-m. Dec. 23, with crews working 
around the clock the entire time. As 
men laid the planking, which covered 
582 ft. of road at a time, the rig moved 
along at a slow snail’s pace, then halted 
when it reached the end of its wooden 
pathway and waited until workmen 
brought up the planks from the rear 
Once sstatistics-happy engineer figured 
that cach plank was picked up and laid 
down 82 times before the stator reached 
its final home—which explains in part 
why it took 24 hours to negotiate a 
half-mile-long hill. 

The machine was moved on a sp« 
cially built, three-svystem, low-bed 
trailer. With its 200 hp. tractor, the 
tig has 82 rubber-tired wheels, eight in 
a row. The entire rig—trailer, tractor, 
and stator—weighed over 300 tons. 

Sidewalk superintendents who missed 
this moving event can take comfort, 
however. Opportunity will knock again 
in about five months, when GE. is 
scheduled to deliver a second equally 
large stator to the same customers. 
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Benefit Cuts... 


... and higher tax rates 


may be necessary, as Penn- 


sylvania‘’s jobless compensa- 
tion fund sags. 


Pennsylvania's unemployment com 
pensation fund, under the impact of 14 
months of serious idleness, threatened 
to close 1954 with a balance slightlv be- 
low its statutory “peril point.” 

Complicating the legal mechanisms 
that govern both taxes and benefits of 
jobless pay is the fact that a Democratic 
Administration will take over in the 
state on Jan. 18. That introduces a 
partisan political angle into proposals 
for avoiding a reduction in benefit pay- 
ments. 

At midweek, businessmen were still 
in an uproar over the situation. 
¢ Issues—l’or vears, Pennsvlvania’s un- 
cmployment compensation system— 
wholly emplover-financed—has operated 
on an experience-rating system. ‘This 
permits employers who maintain stable 
pavrolls to pay less than the regular 
2.7% tax on payrolls. Very good ratings 
drop taxes, by four stages, as low as 
0.3%. 

Another section of the state’s law 
provides that in any calendar vear when 
the fund drops below 150% of the dis- 
bursements during the previous 12 
months, two things happen: 

¢ Benefit pavments drop from $30 
weekly for 26 weeks to S20 weeklv for 
20 weeks. 

¢ All emplovers resume paving the 
full 2.7% tax, regardless of their em- 
plovment record. 
¢ Political Angle—It had been practi- 
cally assured that the Democratic lead- 
ership would solve the whole problem 
merely by junking the section that cuts 
benefits when the fund sags below the 
peril point. Such a move would auto- 
matically outlaw the requirement that 
all business return to a 2.7% tax basis 
in one step. Instead, as the need for 
funds increased, emplovers would move 
back up the tax brackets in four stages. 

But the outgoing GOP administrators 
want no final blemish on their record, 
so a different solution was dreamed up. 

The state Chamber of Commerce 
urged its membership to pav into the 
unemployment compensation fund in 
December all liabilities that accrued in 
December. (Ther dinarily would be 
eaidt about Jan. 31.) With the reveres 
tims gained by vearend, plus credit:ng 
of fourth-quarter interest by Dec. 31, 
the fund would be raised just 2beve the 
150% peril point—and no one would 
have his benefits cut or his payroll taxes 
boosted. 
¢ Snags—However some Pennsylvania 
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businessmen see two dangers in this: 

e If the outgoing Republicans “bor- 
row ahead” they may well be laying the 
groundwork for a much more serious 
deficit at the end of the first quarter. 
Vhen, the fund could easily be many 
millions of dollars below the peri! point, 
ither than about S4-million short, as 
vas threatened Dec. 31. 

¢ Even worse, from the viewpoint 
of creplovers who are paying low unem- 
ploviient compensation taxes, the plan 
would obviate the need for a repeal of 
the peril point section. 
¢ Squeeze— hese employers have good 
reason for wanting the section repealed. 
If benefits were cut, all employers would 


revert to the full 2.7% t te immedi 
ately. ‘Thus, utilities and iks, for ex 
ample, which have ve e employ 
ment, would be paving rt of th 
unemployment comp¢ tion tab fe 
such volatile employers el and coal 

That’s why the st emplover 
would rather see the fund sag belo 
150% otf 1954 disbursements. Tha 


legislatut 
it clause. 

legislature 
nething about 


would hurrv the incon: 
into repealing the peril 
Meantime, the ou 
still has a chance to do si 
the situation. It meets once again be- 
fore Jan. 18, and businessmen think it 


will be forced to take steps—one way o1 
the other. 


Rubber Package: Up to Congress Now 


There may be some opposition, for 1956 campaign 
purposes, but disposal deal should be O.K.’d. 


Whether the government will sell 
its synthetic rubber monopoly to pri- 
vate industry is now up to the poli- 
ticians. 

(he three-man Rubber Producing 
Facilities Disposal Commission — has 
done the first part of the job by sign- 
ing sale contracts covering 2+ of the 27 
plants available for sale—plants that 
can make some 754,000 long tons of 
rubber per vear. 

Congress now gets a chance to ap- 
prove or veto the whole disposal “‘pack- 
age,”” or to chip off individual sales, on 
anv of these grounds: (1) that small 
business will be unable to buy the 
rubber it needs, (2) that the sale would 
leave the country with too little rub- 
ber capacity in case of war, (3) that it 
would create a monopoly, (+) that the 
price does not represent a full, fair re- 
turn to the government. 
¢ Full Value—So far, the prices to be 
paid for the plants are known only to 
the individual companies and to the 
commission. First announcement of 
price will come Jan. 27 when the com- 
mission makes its formal report to 
Congress. ‘The commission probably 
got somewhere around $295-million. 
~ The commission should easily be 
able to justify such a price, on the basis 
of the potential earning power of the 
plants or on net book value ($145-mil- 
lion). Original cost was $531-million. 
¢ Reaction in Congress—In Congress, 
there should be no substantial opposi- 
tion to disposal. Some Democrats mav 
raise questions about it, mostly as a 


political attempt to writ “Repub- 
licans favor biz business” record for 
se in 195 

There scatm to be onlv two cases 


where antitrust aspects might be im 
portant: (1) the awarding of two butvl 
plants at Baton Rouge, La., and Bav- 
town, Tex., to Jersey Standard affili- 


ates and (2) the sale to Shell Chemical 
Corp. of three Los Angeles plants mak- 
ing GR-S synthetic and its butadiene 
and styrene raw materials. The com- 
mission has already unofficially cleared 
each of its sales with the antitrust 
division of the Justice Dept. 

¢ Broad Ownership—Actually, the fu- 
ture ownership of plants will be con- 
siderably broader than the management 
is now. Where 22 companies have par- 
ticipated in operating the eight gen- 
eral-use synthetic rubber plants, 44 
companies will now take part. 

Most of these, of course, are in- 
cluded in the American Synthetic 
Rubber Corp. (BW —Mav22’54,p75), 
which will own the Louisville (Kv.) 
copolymer plant. American Synthetic 
is jointly owned by 29 companies, 
mainly small rubber users 

In two other cases, rubber and oil 
companies have formed joint subsidi- 
aries to take over plants at Port Neches, 
Tex., that were formerly operated by 
the rubber companies alone. These 
subsidiaries, Goodrich-Gulf Chemical 
and Texas-U.S. Chemical, will also 
jointly operate the big butadiene plant 
at Neches, which supplies raw material 
to the copolymer plants. 

There is one completely new name 
in the field. Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp. will own the desirable Hous- 
ton (Tex.) plant for making butadiene 
from petroleum. Food Machinery an- 
nounced this week that it will sell a 
half-interest in the Houston plant to 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co 
e Wallflowers—No bids were recewved 
for the huge, high-cost Hi 
plant at Institute, W. Va., or fim 
butadiene-from-alcohol facility at ou 
ville. The commission is still negotiat- 
ing with Publicker Industries, Inc., of 
Philadelphia on a possible lease at 
Louisville. 
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You might be shocked to find how fast the hidden costs of 
carrying steel inventories add up! We know because steel inven- 
tories have been our stock in trade for over a hundred years. 

But you don’t have to tie up plant space and capital in steel 
you won’t use for many weeks—may never use if products or 
markets change quickly. You don’t have to lay out cash for 
cutting and handling equipment, incur unnecessary scrap loss, 
or divert manpower to unproductive inventory work. 

Instead, you can hold your own inventories to a practical 
minimum and draw on Ryerson inventories as current require- 
ments arise. At Ryerson you have the world’s largest stocks at 
your disposal—plus unequalled facilities for preparing steel to 
your order—so you can get delivery of any kind of steel in 
practically any quantity, within a few hours. 

That’s why we urge you to consider all your costs when set- 
ting inventory policy. And let Ryerson help you release more 
of the money in steel inventories for profit-producing oppor- 
tunities. Our inventory experience is at your service. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Principal products in sérek: bars, struciwsals, plates, sheets, tubing, alloy 
and stainless steel, reinforcing steel, eic., also machinery and tools 











ad JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ® BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE, N. C. © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH @ BUFFALO # CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO @ SPOKANE @ SEATTLE 

















If you, like most businessmen, are seeking a steady PROFIT 
builder for your business, you'll find that ENGINEERED 
“Automatic” Sprinkler FIRE PROTECTION is the answer. 





It’s an investment that returns substantial dividends whether 


you ever have a fire or not. 

















Let us show you how! 





What's worth 
insuring Is CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


inal 
worth protecting! YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 








Fanny Mae on Jan. 11 will offer about 
$500-million of three-year notes. It 
will be the first such offering by the 
Federal National Mortgage Assn., and 


will have the effect of transferring 
Fanny Mae’s existing debt from the 
Treasury to private investors. The 


Treasury will handle the issue just as 
it does its own securities, but the 
public debt will not be affected. 

oa 
Friends of Patrick B. McGinnis, the 
master of the New Haven RR, claim t 
have bought effective control of the 
Boston & Maine. Trade circles think it 
may be the first step toward McGinnis’ 
dream of an empire that would also 
include the B&O and the Erie. The 
state of Massachusetts has already 
warned ICC that it will fight anv merger 
of the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine. 

» 
Farm price props may cost the U.S. a 
record $750-million for fiscal 1955, 
The previous high: $420-million in fis 
cal 1954. 

+ 
Six in one: American Motors Corp. this 
week started turning out all six series of 
its 1955 Nash, Hudson, and Rambler 
cars on a single production line at 
Kenosha, Wis. AMC says the integra- 
tion saved at least $15-million in 1955 
retooling, and will save millions annu- 
ally from now on. 

s 
Financier F. W. Richmond finally 
topped the last legal hurdle and com- 
pleted his purchase of Follansbee Steel 
Corp. for $9.2-million plus liabilities. 
Within a few hours he sold off most 
of the company piecemeal. The most 
controversial item, the West Virginia 
steelmaking facilities, went to Cyrus 
Eaton, Cleveland industrialist. 

2 
The waning weed: Cigarette sales in the 
U.S. during 1954 fell 4.6% below the 
previous vear, according to estimates of 
Harry Wooten, trade consultant. The 
cancer scare gets most of the blame for 
a drop that began with a 2% sag in 
1953, after 20 vears of steadv rise. 

* 
The Charlotte (N.C.) Observer has 
been added to the Knight newspaper 
chain. Knight Newspapers, Inc., already 
controls the Chicago Daily News, the 
Detroit Free Press, the Akron Beacon 
Journal, and the Miami Herald. 


. 
Dow Chemical Co. has renewed its 
lease on the government-owned mag: 
nesium plant at Velasco, Tex The 


three-year lease was signed after failure 
of Dow’s efforts to buy the plant (BW 
—Oct.23’54,p30), the world’s largest. 
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1955 New, Versatile Copyflex Machine Provides Fast, Simplified 





nnu- 
e,@ 0 
One-Writing System. . . Cuts Paperwork as Much as 90°/ 
nally Here is an all-purpose, low-priced, desk-top copying machine that can 
Com perform paperwork miracles for you. Through its ability to make exact, 
Steel error-proof copies of original documents, Copyflex Model 100 provides a 
ities. one-writing business system that can eliminate up to 90% of the writing 
most and manual copying otherwise required in your operations. With Copyflex, 
most you produce from one sheet of paper the whole series of copies needed to 
ginia complete any systematized transaction, such as order-invoice, purchase 
Vv TUS order-receiving, production control paperwork. 
The Copyflex Model 100 produces copies up to 11 inches in width by 
any length of anything typed, written, or printed on ordinary translucent 
_ the paper. It makes up to 300 letter-size copies, of one or of many different 
the originals, per hour at a cost of less than 2c each, It is clean, quiet. and 
= of simple to operate. No stencils or masters are required. No messy inks or 
The fumes are involved. It needs only an electrical connection. 
» for Let us show you how this versatile copying machine can “melt away” 


; your paperwork troubles, help you increase operating efficiency. Mail 
ay Bruning Copyflex Model 100.. 54985° coupon today! 


New, compact desk-top model that takes no 
more room than a typewriter. Operates on 


























has standard 110 A.C. circuit. Makes up to 300 A TE a ee an ae 
aper i hour. 
"I ty oe Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
‘th ‘ 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois, Dept. 616 | 
1e 
- Please send me information about the Bruning Copyflex | 
c Model 100. | 
Name Title | 
: Copies anything typed, written, printed, or drawn (4 | ne l 
J on ordinary translucent paper —in seconds. | 
: he | Address : 
ure ope . ° ° 
W } Specialists in copying since 1897 City 7 asi 
est. ae tae} | 
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If you will put a Jenkins Valve, recom- 







mended for your particular service, on the 






worst place you can find — where you can- 






not keep other valves tight — and if it is not 






perfectly tight or it does not hold steam, oil, 






acids, water or other fluids longer than any 


other valve, you may return it and your 









money will be refunded. 


A FAIR OFFER THAT HAS BEEN IN EFFECT 
SINCE 1869 
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This famous “Fair Offer’’ has 

been published at frequent intervals for 
the past 84 years. It can be repeated, 
again and again, only because all 
Jenkins Valves measure up to its sincere 


J K N Kl N S pledge of exceptional dependability. 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARK 


VALVES 






Despite their extra value, proved by 


countless economy records in every type 





of service, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. 


é Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 
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; WASHINGTON The Eisenhower program for the next two years will begin unfolding 
i BUREAU within the week. It will add up to a heavy work slate for Congress. 
a) ‘JAN. 1, 1955 ~ The tone-setter will be the State of the Union message on Jan. 6. It will 


outline Eisenhower’s big twin goals: a more secure peace abroad and an 
expanding economy at home. Politically, it will be the backdrop against 
which the GOP will make its plans for 1956. 


steit3 
Saat a<s 


ed 


Bs Details will be filled in fast, in a series of special messages on tariffs, 
sets spending and taxes, foreign aid, roads—all important to the outlook for 
ax business, this year and next. 

mo A BUSINESS WEEK seals 


The tariff fight will break early. Eisenhower’s message on trade, ask- 
ing extension and liberalization of the Reciprocal Agreements Act, is sched- 
SERVICE uled to go up on Jan. 10. 


Odds are Eisenhower will win the fight—get a three-year extension 
of the statute, with fewer restraints on his authority to reduce rates. But 
it will be a bitter fight. Lower tariffs will mean more competition from 
abroad for many manufacturers. Eisenhower may have to make some “pro- 
tective” concessions. But he will do it only as a last resort to assure 
extension of the law. 


+ 


Hane 


Spending plans for fiscal 1956 will be detailed in the budget, now 
scheduled to reach Congress Jan. 17. The prospects as of now: 


° 
#2 


as Cuts will be small. The spending figure for the 12 months starting July 
se 1 probably will settle around $62-billion, about $2-billion below this year’s 
$f estimated $64-billion. 

ae Receipts may run about level—in the neighborhood of this year’s 
oof estimated $59.3-billion. 

3 There will be another deficit, somewhere near $3-billion, or some 
sf $1.7-billion less than the estimated deficit for this year. 


Oo 


There will be another debt ceiling controversy. The increase voted 
last year, $6-billion, was temporary and will expire June 30. This means that 
Eisenhower will have to make a new effort to get a hike in the $275-billion 
debt lid in order to cover his 1956 deficit. 


—o— 


Present tax rates will be retained. It’s a better than even bet Congress 
will go along with the expected Eisenhower request to postpone cuts in the 
corporation income tax rate and some excises that had been scheduled for 
spring. Some $2.2-billion of revenue is involved. 


An incentive for foreign investment may be voted. Idea is to cut the 
tax rate on income received from enterprises abroad and in this way provide 
an extra inducement for U.S. capital to go abroad. 

—_—o— 

The one big spending increase in sight: highways. Eisenhower feels 
strongly that highway building, now at an annual rate of $5-billion should 
q be doubled for the next 10 years if road needs are to be met. He will have 
; a special message proposing a big increase in the federal outlay for roads 
and help for states and, perhaps, cities and towns in raising money to build 
roads. 


BAS ethiker teint; 











—o— 


Eisenhower will back higher pay for government workers—civilian, 
military, and members of Congress. Much of it will be voted. 
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Unions will use this in their wage demands as contracts come up dur- 
ing the year. The effort will be to picture the government boosts as official 
recognition that all wages should be boosted a notch. 


A higher statutory minimum wage seems probable. The Administration 
is expected to go along with Labor Secy. Mitchell’s position that the present 
75¢ minimum is too low and should be boosted at least enough to reflect 
recent rises in living costs. Congress might push it to 90¢, but there will be 
strong opposition to expanding the minimum to any substantial bloc of 
workers now exempt—retail clerks, for example. 


—_—o— 


Watch for the economic report to Congress, scheduled for Jan. 20. It 
will be the official appraisal of the business outlook, both short and long 
term. And it’s billed as a major “policy document.” 


The emphasis will be on growth—expansion to raise living standards 
and provide the jobs that are required by a rising labor force. It will help 
bring into focus Eisenhower’s ideas on the role of both government and 
business—responsibilities of each—in achieving the goal of a steadily rising 
economy (page 15). 


Defense cutbacks will be challenged in Congress. Full dress hearings 
are in prospect on the Administration’s “more defense for a buck” line. 


Watch the Senate Armed Services Committee. Such Democratic veterans 
as Russell of Georgia and Johnson of Texas are making the plans to call 
Defense Secy. Wilson on the carpet. There isn’t much chance that Congress 
will upset the Administration’s program for defense. But it’s an issue out of 
which Democrats may make some political hay. 


Congress will get off to a slow start. It will be spring before much if 
any of Eisenhower’s program reaches the voting stage. Reasons: 


The organization job will take time—the shifting of political control 
from the Republicans to the Democrats. It will be February before the 
legislative committees are really ready to buckle down to work. 


There’s bickering over committee assignments. Speaker Sam Rayburn 
wants Democratic majorities on the major committees to be “cooperative.” 
Pushing conservative older members aside to give preference to liberal 
younger members creates hard feelings. 


Watch the make-up of the House Rules Committee. It’s a policymaker, 
for it decides when and whether bills 0.K.’d by legislative committees reach 
the floor for action. In recent years, it has been dominated by a conservative 
coalition. Rayburn will try to get enough liberal Democrats into the five 
vacancies to give him at least a standoff against the conservative holdovers. 
For example, Delaney of New York and Thornberry of Texas seem sure to 
go on the committee. But Martin Dies of Texas, who served on the com- 


' mittee before he retired from Congress some years ago, will be denied a 


seat now that he’s back. 


iin 


But the outlook is for a moderate session, without any big surprises 
that might be unsettling to business. Democratic majorities are thin. 
Besides, the Democrats are plagued by their liberal-conservative split. As 
the session goes on, you will see the old informal coalition of conservative 
Democrats and Republicans again calling the tune. 
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Way out West to London... 


Australians have been flying across the 
Pacific longer than anybody else. Kingsford- 
Smith did it first, in 1928, and Qantas% Super 
Constellations (the only trans-Pacific Super 
Constellations) still do it. And you can do it and 
a good deal more if you’re of a mind. 

Qantas, Australia’s overseas airline, ex- 
tends across the world from San Francisco to 
the South Seas, the Orient, the Middle East; 
to South Africa; to Rome and London. It’s one 
of the oldest (1920) and longest airlines in the 
world: 68,000 exceptionally comfortable miles 
serving 26 countries on 5 continents. 

Now about Captain John Connolly up there. 


Australia’s 





Service to New Zealand, Samoa, Tahiti in cooperation with TEAL 





Like all Qantas pilots, he is a good head and 
an experienced one. He has flown 3,000,000 
miles. His Super Constellation crew of ten 
includes three cabin staffers, which makes 
for service to match the cuisine, champagne, 
sleeper chairs, etc., all splendid. 

This adds up to a very good thing, and we 
are sure you'd enjoy flying Super Constel- 
lations with us. For further details ask your 
travel agent or call at Qantas offices in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver; BOAC 
offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., Boston, Detroit, Dallas, Miami, Montreal, 
Toronto. 


siz Pronounce the Q as in well-Qualified. 





Overseas Airline 















Chevalier Jacks Up Bosses 


@ New program for management development 
assures supply of promotable men, shows up long-range 


recruitment needs. 


@ It’s based on individual appraisal of each worker 
by his boss—and by his boss’s boss. 


@ With this appraisal in hand, the training de- 
partment can prescribe courses suited to each worker. 


After many years with no formal pro- 
gram for finding and training manage- 
ment talent, Chrysler Corp. has gone 
to the other extreme. 

With last week’s announcement of a 
management development department, 
it is putting the finishing touches on 
an ambitious program to: 

¢ Keep a spotlight on the strong 
and weak spots throughout the com- 
pany’s 9,000 management people— 
from foremen to division vice-presi- 
dents and central office executives. 

e Dovetail this information into 
a training program that will improve 
on-the-job performance and will guaran- 
tee the company an adequate supply 
of promotable people. 

e Uncover long- and _ short-range 
replacement needs. 
¢ Curing Faults—Up to now, Chirysler’s 
method of training has been scatter- 
shot. Every supervisor used to get one 
hour of training a week on assorted sub- 
jects—personnel relations, grievances, 
ctc.—whether he needed the knowledge 
or not. There was no selectivity, no 
central agency to determine either 
what kind of training was needed or 
who should be getting it. 

The job of deciding these very 
points has been handed to Wayne E. 
Grimm, the new director of manage- 
ment development, and Albert R. Wal- 
cott, his senior staff coordinator. 
¢ Three Demands—Grimm and Wal- 
cott got no specific instructions about 
what to do. They were simply told 
to solve three problems: (1) Mass train- 
ing wasn’t working—a program tried in 
1951, had fallen flat; (2) management 
saw the retirement rate stepping up and 
didn’t know where in the company 
suitable replacements would be found; 
(3) the reorganization that split author- 
ity away from central headquarters 
opened up new management jobs. 
¢ Appraisal—Chrysler wanted to re- 
tain its policy of promoting from within, 
so Grimm decided that an individual 


30 


appraisal system was needed quickly. 

The appraisal system is the core of 
the management development program. 
The industrial education department 
will handle the training requirements 
turned up by the appraisal. 

In each plant or division, a manage- 
ment development coordinator is re- 
sponsible for arranging directly with 
industrial education for the training of 
every employee coming under the ap- 
praisal system. He can overstep organi- 
zational boundaries, go right to central 
headquarters to see that appraisals are 
properly made and action taken. In 
actual fact, training isn’t on a man-by- 
man basis; the coordinator groups the 
people in a plant who need the same 
training and turns the names over to 
industrial education as a package. 
¢ From Experience—In_ pushing the 
system through the company, Chrysler 
is starting out at a dead run rather 
than a trot. That’s because it feels it 
has neglected such work in the past, 
now has a lot of lost ground to make 
up. What’s more, Chrysler is lucky in 
having at its command the experience 
of many other companies in putting 
together such plans. 

Grimm and Walcott studied the 
plans of about 100 companies. In addi- 
tion, they could draw on major reports 
by the American Management Assn. 

In many details, Chrysler’s program 

follows the pattern of other develop- 
ment programs. But it has distinct 
differences, based on observations of 
deficiencies or wrong emphasis in other 
companies’ plans. 
e What {t Covers—In scope alone, 
Chrysler probably goes further than 
most companies. Up to now, about 
+,000 of the 9,000 management people 
are under the plan in about a score of 
Chrysler’s 52 plants. When the plan 
encompasses all management, it will be 
one of the broadest in industry. 

Beyond its size, Chrysler’s program 
also differs in other ways. 











e Grimm and Walcott emphasize 
that the information from appraisals of 
manpower has to be effectively used 
for training and for indicating where 
personnel needs exist now or will crop 
up. Too many companies, they think, 
neglect to use appraisals effectively. 

e The end purpose of most pro- 
grams is to determine a man’s promota- 
bility. Chrysler’s appraisal makes no pro- 
vision for recommending promotion. 

e Appraisals are usually made by a 
board or a committee. Chrysler puts 
that chore directly up to one man—the 
employee’s immediate supervisor, with 
a review by the man just above the 
appraiser. 

e The type of appraisal in most 
companies puts much weight on_per- 
sonality traits. Chrysler specifically 
avoids that. 
¢ Feed-Back—The execution of Chirys- 
ler’s appraisal system conforms gen- 
erally with that of most companies. 
Once a year (oftener in the case of 
new or unsatisfactory employees), a 
man is given one of five marks: un- 
satisfactory, less acceptable, acceptable, 
more acceptable, and excellent. The 
appraiser has to cite facts to support 
the rating. 

After the appraisal has been te- 
viewed, the appraiser calls in the man 
who is being rated and discusses his 
performance. That’s the first step in 
what Grimm and Walcott call the 
feed-back system. Lots of companies 
go that far, but many stop there. 

At Chrysler, however, the appraiser 
then has to recommend action to be 
taken by the person being appraised, 
by the appraiser himself, or by the 
company. This is the information that 
a plant’s management development co- 
ordinator has to follow up with the 
training department to be sure it gets 
action. 

e Five-Year Planning—The next step is 
for the management development de- 
partment to take the appraisal from a 
plant and coordinate it into inventories 
for various levels of management. These 
are kept simple—on a single sheet of 
letter-size paper. By a quick look, a 
top man can tell how each of his key 
people is performing. By looking at 
the listing of ages and poor perform- 
ances, he can see spots he might have 
to fill. 

Eventually, by integrating the vari- 
ous inventory reports in a master plan, 
the management development depatt- 
ment will be able to predict with ac 
curacy what kind of recruitment it will 
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TV Tower Soars 1572 feet into Oklahoma Sky 


This steel needle, rising from the gentle 
Oklahoma landscape ‘“‘clear up to the 
sky,” is Station KWTV's new tower at 
Oklahoma City. From the earth to the 
tip of its soaring antenna the tower 
measures 1572 feet. It is the tallest 
structure ever built by man.* 

To provide the bracing that supports 
the tower’s weight of over 650 tons 


*How KWTV Tower compares with some other “tallest” 
structures: 


KWTV Tower, 1572 ft. Empire State Bldg., 1472 ft. 
Chrysler Bldg., 1046 ft. Eiffel Tower, 984 ft. 
Tower at Thule A.F. Base, 1212 ft. 


and holds it against winds, the de- 
signers called for twenty-four guy cables 
made from Bethlehem strand. These 
cables, spanning a distance of 950 
feet, range from 1% to a husky 2 inches 
in diameter. They total more than five 
miles in length, and their aggregate 
weight is over 100 tons. 
Understandably, TV engineers pre- 


ferred to hedge a bit when it came to 
predicting the coverage of so unusual 
a tower. But aided both by its height 
and the level surrounding terrain, the 
new KWTV Tower is more than meet- 
ing the hopes of its owners, with re- 
ports of excellent signal strength and 
reception coming in from many points 
between 100 and 200 miles away. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











have to do in colleges and elsewhere 
for years ahead. 

“If we can analyze and plan for the 
auto market five vears ahead,” says 
Grimm, “it seems to me we have to 
be equally scientific in job-planning for 
management's needs of five years in 
the future.” 
¢ Promotability—In its decision to drop 
three widely used methods of manage- 
ment development appraisals—recom- 
mendations — for promotion, use of 
boards for appraisals, and emphasis on 
personality traits—Chrvsler is flymg in 
the face of most industrial practitioners 
and psychologists. But the unorthodox 
approach is well reasoned. 

For instance, on promotability, 
Grimm explains his stand in one short 
question: “Promotable to what?” 

His point is that no appraisal form 
can clearly delineate a man’s capability 
to tackle a more important job; all it 
shows is his capability in his present 
job. Chrysler's program does permit 
an assessment of a man’s future. But 
that’s a separate operation. 

A supervisor can look over his in- 
ventory, then decide from that who is 
or isn’t doing a good job. His rating 
will help determine promotion, but it 
won't be a mechanical decision. 
¢ Not by Board—Chrysler discarded 
the appraisal board, again against al- 
most unanimous industrial practice, be- 
cause in Grimm’s view there are two 
major weaknesses of that concept: 

First, one man is almost certain to 
dominate the board—and most likely 
he will be the immediate superior of 
the person being appraised. Other 
members will merely serve to leaven his 
opinions—a function that could be per- 
formed better by his own superior. 

Second, the choice of available per- 
sonnel for the board narrows sharply 
as you go up the corporate ladder. For 
instance, whom do you get to com- 
prise a board to appraise vice-presi- 
dents? In many companies this is no 
problem, since development programs 
end far down the line. But in Chrys- 
ler’s case, the board scheme had to be 
discarded. 
¢ Criteria—On the type of appraisal, 
Chrysler broke sharply with precedent. 
Few other companies—Armstrong Cork 
Co. is one—use a similar reporting form. 
Chrysler uses a “position description” 
as its basis for appraisal. This defines 
specifically what a man is supposed to 
do on his job and the appraisal rates 
his performance. 

There are some companies, of course, 
that match a man against his job re- 
quirements. But they also rate him on 
attitude, cooperation, initiative, and 
other factors—or personality  traits— 
which Walcott calls generalities. Ford 
Motor Co., for instance, has space for 
rating a man on judgment, analytical 
abilitv, mental alertness, initiative. 
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In contrast, Chrysler's instructions 
to appraisers are: “Rate results on the 
job, not personal qualities which cause 
the results . personal qualities are 
not rated.” 

Chrysler’s form does have a section 
on characteristics contributing to suc- 
cess or weakness, but these are com- 
mented on, not rated. 

Says Walcott: “We don’t care if a 
man drinks with his employees off the 
job if he can maintain discipline on the 
job.” 


e Down to Earth—Grimm and Wal- 
cott know what happened in 1951 when 
Chrysler tried a program labeled ‘‘man 
aging the supervisor's job.” The pro 
gram failed because it didn’t start with 
the specifics of each job. Chrysler found 
that supervisors didn’t know what the 
training people were talking about in 
terms of initiative, alertne and co- 
operation. 

“If you ask a man what his job is,” 
explains Grimm, “he tells you, ‘My 
job is to get the work out 
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Remedy for an Overworked Computer 


When General Electric 
found it had more work for 
its giant computer in Cin- 
cinnati than there are 
hours in the day, it tied up 
with a leased IBM com- 
puter ih’ New York City. A 
new IBM device makes the 
long distance transfer of 
data possible. Now, three 
GE plants feed problems to 
both machines. Effectively, 


they are... 





Schenectady, N.Y 


New York, N.Y 


Cincinnati, O. 


Computing 3 2 Hours a Day 


This week, Gencral Electric Co. 
inaugurated a four-point computer net- 
work (map) which clearly demon- 
strates how the manufacturers and the 
users of the giant electronic calculators 
are licking some of the big worries about 
their operation: 

e GE’s engineering computer at 
its Aircraft Gas Turbine Div., Evendale, 
Ohio—on the outskirts of Cincinnati— 
has become so burdened down with 
work that the company has had to 
farm out problems to a leased computer 
of the same type (701) at International 
Business Machines Corp. in New York, 
in order to get more than 24 hours’ 
work done in a day. A prime worry of 
computer buyers has been that there 
won't be enough work for them. 

eIBM’s new Electronic Data 
Transceiver, a device being used on the 
GE network, makes it possible for 
enginecrs in remote plants to code their 
problems onto punched cards, then 
transmit the data by wire or radio to a 
distant computer center where a dupli- 
cate*set of cards is produced. These 
cards may then be fed directly into the 
computer. This not only saves time, 
but provides an important additional 


feature: The transceiver has a checking 
facility to assure accuracy in trans- 
mission. A second worry of computer 
buyers in decentralized companies has 
been how to make national use of a 
computer center without running into 
transmission errors. 

¢ Old Way—Before the transceiver got 
into the picture, problems posed by 
engineers in remote plants would have 
to be handled like this. 

The problem is coded onto a punched 
card at the plant; but as teletype ma- 
chines are not operated directly from 
cards, the cards would have to be con- 
verted to punched tape in order to be 
transmitted to the computer center. 
(This conversion could be avoided if 
the engineer typed the problem data 
on a tape-producing typewriter.) 

At the computer center, the re- 
ceiving teletype machine makes a tape 
of the problem data. But this must 
again be converted, this time from 
tape back to cards, before it can be 
fed into the computer. This has one 
serious weakness: There is no way of 
automatically checking tl.c data on the 
final set of cards. 
¢ New Way—With transceivers at both 
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Cost-conscious management is becoming 
increasingly alert to the possibility of con- 
verting tiring manual operations to fast, 
fatigue-free semi-automatic set-ups. 


Virtually any repetitive push, pull or lift 
movement now done manually can be per- 
formed faster, safer, better, and at much 
lower cost with the Bellows Air Motor — 
the Air cylinder with the built-in valve and 
speed controls. The Bellows Air Motor gives 


The Bellows Co. 


Akron 9, Ohio 


Mail the coupon today to Dept. BW-155, 
The Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 


CONTROLLED-AIR-POWER FOR 


FASTER, SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 





“WE ARE AVERAGING 50% MORE 
WORK BY A GIRL OPERATOR 
USING THIS UNIQUE AIR CYLINDER 


> THAN BY A MAN, MANUALLY.” 





you an entirely new conception of the pro- 
ductive possibilities of air power. In thou- 
sands of plants Bellows Air Motors are 
establishing daily new records for cost re- 
duction and improved productive efficiency. 


Let us have a Bellows Field Engineer visit 
your plant — go over its operations with 
your production people. There’s no cost — 
no obligation. The chances are better than 
ten to one the conference will pay off in 
cost-saving dividends. 


Have your Field Engineer phone me for an 
appointment. 


[| Send me a copy of your Bulletin CL-50. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 











“We keep 


our new look 


— now 


from Bombay to Birmingham,’’ 
says Fred Stidfole, 
Vice President, 
Remington Corporation 


“After all the money and effort 
we put into the fine mechanism 
and appearance of a Remington 
Console air conditioner, we want 
it to reach the customer in the 
same condition it leaves our plant 
— perfect,” Mr. Stidfole declared. 


“We turned to Atlas Plywood to 








study the ‘safe transit’ problem of the unit as carefully as we studied its design 
and manufacture. The Remington conditioner never arrives travel-weary!”’ 





“> e oe 
It’s a beauty, isn’t it? A beauty that will stay 
unmarred from the time it leaves Remington's 
plant at, Auburn, New York, until it reaches 
the user. Jolts, jars and bumps of travel can’t 
injure either mechanism or cabinet, thanks to 
the way this console is packed for shipment. 
Remington is one of the great names in con- 
sole air conditioning. They ship a// they make 
in Atlas Plywood cases. 


Atlas Plywooc 


CORPORATION 


FROM AMERICAN FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 
PLYWOOD CONTAINERS * FLUSH DOORS © HARDWOOD PANELS 








. . for safe transit. 


Atlas Plywood cases . 
Remington travel-tested many shipping con- 


tainers . . . picked the Atlas-engineered case 
over several others that cost more to buy and to 
ship. The container firmly cushions the prod- 
uct for complete protection — yet doesn’t 
touch the conditioner itself at any point. ‘‘Per- 
fect,"’ says the Vice President. ‘‘Reasonable in 
cost,”” confirms his comptroller. 






ends of the circuit, however, the card- 
to-tape and tape-to-card steps are 
eliminated. The engineer with the 
problem codes it onto a card at his 
plant, and it is fed into the trans- 
ceiver. Using a combination of toncs 
of various frequencies, the plant trans- 
ceiver sends the problem data to the 


computer transceiver, where a duplicate 
set of punched cards is produced. After 
these are fed into the computer and 


the problem is solved, the solution goes 
to the engineer in the same manner. 
The transceivers automatically check 
both transmissions for accuracy. 
¢ Combination—l'or a short while, the 
GE network will operate with a com. 
bination of the old and new methods. 
As yet, there are no transceivers at the 
Medium Steam Turbine, Generator & 
Gear Dept. at Lynn, Mass., or at the 
Large Steam ‘Turbine-Generator Dept. 
at Schenectady. From these, problem 


data goes by teletype to the Evendale 
computer. 

There, after the data converted 
back onto cards, the computer center 
can feed the problem directly into the 
Evendale 701, or put it on the trans 
ceiver to the Icased 701 in New York. 
The Evendale 701 currently works 
three eight-hour shifts a day, and GE 
is renting the New York 701 for an 


additional eight hours a day. 
Eventually Lynn and Schenectady 
will have transceivers. Problems will no 
longer be teletyped to Evendale, and all 
plants will have the direct use of either 
of the two computers. Then, later this 
year, after new giant computers are in- 
stalled at Evendale or elsewhere on the 











Boston 16, Mass. 


What about you? Do you risk wasted dollars due to product damage 
or increased shipping costs from unreliable containers? Send for free in- 
formative, illustrated 24-page booklet, ‘“‘How Atlas Plywood Cuts Your 
Shipping Costs ...Safely,""— or see your Atlas Plywood representative 
(Classified Telephone Directory). Learn about the remarkable testing 
laboratory where Atlas Plywood containers win their /ab-tested label. 
Atlas Plywood Corporation, Dept. BW-5, 1432 Statler Building, 








GE network, the leased 701 in New 
York will be dropped. 
MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, maker of 
heavy equipment, starts 1955 with 


major executive changes and a shift of 
its main offices from Eddystone, Pa., 
to downtown Philadelphia. Among the 
personnel shifts: McClure Kelley, presi- 
dent of Austin-Western, a subsidiary, 
to executive vice-president of the par- 
ent, a new job. 

e 
Sick call: A University of Michigan 
Medical School study of 500 apparently 
healthy executives, found that 41% 
had abnormalities of which they did 
not know. Examination revealed 27 
cases of high blood pressure, 16 of 
peptic ulcers, 12 of gallstones, eight of 
organic heart conditions. 

’ 


A three-man group headed by Armold 


Maremont, president of Maremont 
Automotive Products, has acquired 
controlling stock interest in Thor 


Corp., Chicago appliance maker. 
BUSINESS WEEK @ Jan. 1, 1955 
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Stauffer Chemical’s New Petrochemica 


Plant Burns Coal the Modern Way 


When Stauffer Chemical Co. constructed a multi-million 
dollar Petrochemical plant in Louisville, Kentucky, 
the Process Engineering firm of Singmaster & Breyer 
specified and built a modern coal burning boiler plant 
(shown above)—incorporating a fully automatic 
combustion system, completely up-to-date coal and ash 
handling equipment. 

The results? Fuel and labor costs are at a minimum, 
Dust concentration is well within the limit fixed by the 
Louisville Air Pollution Control Commission. Initial 
cost of the plant was $6.38 per pound of steam per 
hour, compared to an average $8 to $10 for plants the 
same size. And total cost of steam—including fuel, 
labor, maintenance, power, and fixed costs—is only 60c 
per 1000 pounds! 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs 


If you’re planning to modernize your plant or build a 
new one—or if you are just interested in cutting fuel 
costs—find out how coal, burned the modern way, 
compares to other fuels. Talk to a consulting engineer 





or your nearest coal distributor. Their advice may 
save you thousands of dollars each year. 


facts you should know about coal 


In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost 
fuel available. 
Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
40% more steam per dollar. 
Automatic coal and ash handling systems can cut your 
labor cost to a minimum. 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. 
Between America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 
plentiful and its price remaining stable. 
For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 











The Income Pattern: 


Business Week’s Regional Income Indexes 








Federal Reserve District 


Boston 

. New York 

. Philadelphia 
. Cleveland 
Richmond 

. Atlanta 

. Chicago 

. St. Louis 
Mmneapolis 
10. Kansas City 
11. Dallas 


CP MONOWAWDH = 





In These Federal Reserve Districts... 


...Each Region Stacks up Like This 


12. San Francisco +1.1 


1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. October figures preliminary; 
September revised. 








Change 
from 
Year 
Ago Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
(Percent) | 1954| 1954 | 1953 
—1.8 | 257.2] 256.7] 261.8 
—2.8 | 273.5| 275.7| 281.4 
—4.6 | 260.8| 268.6| 273.4 
—4.9 | 289.0] 288.5 | 303.8 
—0.9 | 311.9] 316.1 | 314.7 
+2.9 | 376.1 | 372.2 | 365.4 
—2.6 | 302.2| 300.2} 310.2 
—1.4 | 292.8] 293.4 | 297.0 
—0.2 | 312.9] 316.8 | 313.6 
+4.0 | 368.3] 370.2 | 354.0 
+2.4 | 411.8] 410.2] 402.0 
338.5] 338.2! 334.7 
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Still Below ‘53 Level 


U.S. incomes in October, 1954, were 
1.2% below October, 1953, according 
to BUSINESS WEEK’s Composite of Re- 
gional Income Indexes. This makes the 
seventh consecutive month in which 
incomes were below the vear before 
level. 

Over-all, the October pattern fol- 
lowed the trend of the past three 
months: There were gains in the West 
and Southwest (Kansas City, Dallas, 
and San Francisco regions) and only 
in the Atlanta region so far as the rest 
of the nation was concerned. The re- 
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maining eight regions still had lower 
incomes than they had one year ago, 
with the largest declines continuing in 
Philadelphia and Cleveland. 

From September to October, income 
gains and losses were divided evenly 
among the 12 regions, with no particu- 
lar pattern either of improvement or 
decline by areas. Small gains showed in 
the Cleveland and Chicago regions, 
perhaps a result of the return of auto 
workers to work in October after the 
shutdown for model changeover in 
September. Generally, however, the 


month-to-month changes were not sig- 
nificant. 

Income movements, even over a 
long period, are slow to point out any 
clear trends. October incomes for the 
nation were still only 1.3% below last 
July’s record level. Only Philadelphia 
and Cleveland were substantially be- 
low their peak, showing losses of 7.2% 
and 5.9% respectively. Declines in the 
other regions were all 3% and under. 
With a better than seasonal improve- 
ment in the jobless picture in some 
areas, an upturn in the income picture 
should also follow. 


Chicago's Flood... 


speeded up the 
city’s program to do some- 
thing about its water and 
sewage problems. 


Early last October, torrential rains 
flooded large sections of Chicago and 
surrounding suburban communities. 
The downpour caused an estimated 
$25-million damage, and forced the 
emergency opening of locks at the 
mouth of the Chicago River to release 
flood waters before they spilled into 
the basements of Loop buildings. 

This near catastrophe dramatized the 
city’s need for an adequate, area-wic ¢ 
flood control program. Even more seri- 
ous are the growing water shortage and 
sewage disposal problems in outlying 
sections of the city. 

Last week, a committee appointed 
by Illinois’ Gov. William A. Stratton 
presented a plan to establish a single 
government service authority to handle 
water, sewage, and drainage problems, 
as well as development of port facilities. 
¢ Year’s Study—The committee’s re- 
port represents nearly a year’s study, 
and its recommendations will be placed 
before the [Illinois legislature next 
month. 

Construction requirements in this 
1,800-sq.-mi. area are estimated at 
$480-million. Because of navigation 
and flood control considerations, the 
federal government might provide 
$200-million; state aid of $50-million 
was suggested, the remainder to be 
raised through revenue bonds. 
¢ Consolidation—An existing agency, 
the Sanitary District of Chicago (BW- 
Sep.27’52,p78), already serves 75 com- 
munities in this area, handling sanita- 
tion and some drainage and navigation 
services. So the committee recom- 
mended that this agency be used as a 
base for the proposed new authority. 
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This book saves 


me plenty..why not 
get a copy and 
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GF Steel Shelving pays you dividends 6 ways 


Stocks and service right at your elbow —a complete line of all types 
and sizes of rugged STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


GF shelving, bins, cabinets, counters, 
racks and special accessory parts are 
formed from heavy steel stock, every piece 
shaped to exact dimensions. Six outstand- 
ing GF advantages can pay you dividends in 
added convenience, time savings and money. 


1. This is the most extensive line available. 
In addition to the usual standard items 
(posts, flat shelves, backs, end panels, etc.), 
you can select from a wide range of special 
fixtures such as sloped shelves, tire shelves, 
roller shelves, doors, bin fronts and dividers, 
box and drawer inserts, trucks and ladders 
~all available at non-premium prices. 


2. All GF parts are finished in smooth, 


glossy enamel—regular furniture finish. 





3. Standard color is gray, for which you 
pay nothing extra. 


4. Extensive stocks carried by 15 GF retail 
branches and 400 GF franchise deaiers 
permit prompt delivery of practically any 
order, large or small. 


5. For special needs, GF factory engineering 
service is available to draw plans and furnish 
service of erection crews. 


6. Shelving units in popular sizes are 
available in package form. It may pay you 
to buy and keep packages in your own 
warehouse for emergency jobs. 


To acquaint yourself with all details of 
the GF line, you need our new Shelving 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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Catalog. Send for your free copy today. 
Address. The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. B-39, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


= 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS + SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT e 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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you can secure 


the readership of your 


In an effort to provide advertisers 
and agencies with more factual infor- 
mation with which to evaluate the 
readership of their advertising. Busi- 
ness Week has again engaged Daniel 
Starch and Staff to survey every issue 
during 1955. These surveys, con- 
ducted by personal interviews among 
Business Week subscribers. are made 


available by the Starch organization 


to advertisers and agencies on a regu- 


lar subscription or per-copy basis. 
An Exclusive Business Week Service 


Business Week alone among the gen- 
eral-business magazines provides ad- 
vertisers the opportunity to study 
complete Starch reports in order to 
measure the readership of their own 


and other advertisements in its pages. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS 
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IN 1955.... 


continuing reports on 


advertising in business week 


This continuing program was insti- 


tuted six years ago by Business Week 


as a contribution to the better under- 
standing of advertising appeals, as f l} S | N F 8 S 
well as layout and copy techniques. 
The expanded program for 1955 
assures you of our continuing deter- 
mination to help further this under- 


standing by every available means. 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 





A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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HE ABILITY of nature lovers to predict a 

tough winter by the width of the band 

around the woolly bear caterpillar’s midriff 
is open to question. But, business forecasts point up 
the fact that competition is bound to be tougher as 
industry continues to pour more products into the 
market. 

To the men who are interested in the profitable 
operation of a business, this means that if a company 
wants to maintain. sales in the future, it must develop 
and expand its product markets. No matter how 
well a company may be known, if its markets are to 
be protected against competition, it must continue 
to build and maintain product recognition and ac- 
ceptance. 

Consistent, well-directed and properly executed 
business magazine advertising can be a strong and 
effective influence, not only in expanding and devel- 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTER S FOR 


arKets, too, 






oping markets, but in increasing the effectiveness of 
salesmen’s time by acquainting prospects with the 
company’s products. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, you will 
want to encourage the company’s management 
in the adequate use of Business Publication Ad- 
vertising to build and protect its markets. 


As an aid to business executives who 
are working on plans for the future, 
the McGraw-Hill Department of Eco- 
nomics has just published a 24-page 
report entitled, ‘The American Econ- 
omy— Prospects for Growth.”’ It takes 
a look at the growth possibilities of our 
national economy, and reviews the tre- 
mendous potentials for a number of 
individual industries and fields. We 
will gladly mail you a copy without 
cost or obligation. 
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@ Sharples Corp. sets up vegetable oil refinery to 
demonstrate its new equipment. 


@ Latest techniques of the industry are shown to 


potential customers. 


@ Company says small pilot setups are no longer 


adequate for modern sales 


The easiest way to sell a new ma- 
chine or a revolutionary process is to 
demonstrate it to your customers in a 
full-scale production plant. 

That’s one reason why Sharples Corp. 
put up a new commercial-size vegetable 
oil refinery in Philadelphia. Sharples 
has no interest in selling vegetable oil. 
The new plant will be used strictly to 
test and demonstrate the equipment 
and techniques that the Philadelphia 
firm sells to the vegetable oil refining 
industry—makers of soap, mayonnaise, 
shortening, cattle feed, and others. The 
biggest U.S. manufacturer, Sharples 
also sells rotating separators to the 
chemical and food-processing industries. 

“Now,” explains Fred W. Stakelbeck, 
executive vice-president of Sharples, 
“we can show a prospective customer 
just how our equipment would operate 
in his own plant.” 
¢ $200,000 Lab—There are other basic 
reasons why Sharples sunk nearly 
$200,000 into its full-scale refinery. 
Most important was management’s de- 
cision that nothing less would serve as 
a suitable research and development 
facility. For years, Sharples—like other 
producers of refinery equipment—have 
maintained small pilot plants. It still 
operates one at West Chester, Pa., but 
this will be shut down as soon as space 
is available for personnel and equip- 
ment at the new plant. 

Stakelbeck claims the pilot plant is 
a victim of modern research and de- 
velopment. To support his theory, he 
can point to a number of changes tak- 
ing place outside his own company. 
*Changing Tactics—Lately, the op- 
eration of pilot plants generally has 
been going through a shift. But not all 
firms have been changing their tactics 
in the same way. 

‘Some such as Sharples—the excep- 
tions rather than the rule—have moved 
away from the pilot stage, and gone 
closer to commercial-type operations. 

Other companies have been trim- 
ming down their pilot operations in an 
effort to cut costs. An expensive pilot 
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job. 


project can take a big bite out of a 
research budget, which often has to be 
spread over several new products in 
addition to the one that is ready for a 
pilot plant. 

The industry has handled its cost 
cutting in one of two ways: 

¢ By-pass the pilot plant entirely. 
That takes extra-careful planning in 
the design stage, doesn’t allow much 
margin for mistakes in the commercial 
plant. 

e Eliminate the fancy accessories. 
A modest pilot plant can do an ade- 
quate job, with the help of better 
planning beforehand. A small labora- 
tory version will cut daily operating 
cost from $1,000 to as little as $50 per 
day. 
¢ Selling Pitch—Sharples’ decision to 
switch from pilot to commercial-scale 
operation ties in with its general sales 
strategy. The company’s business is 
selling industrial centrifugals for cream 
separating, salt dehydrating, and oil 
extracting. (The whirling action of the 
machines can produce a force of up to 
15,000 times that of gravity.) Its 
customers are all keenly cost conscious. 
Using a commercial scale plant for its 
demonstrations, Sharples can give them 
a closer look at the economics of mak- 
ing their products. A commercial plant 
uncovers tiny but important savings 
that might be missed by a pilot stage. 
And squeezing the last ounce of pro- 
duction from commercial processing 
gear makes a good sales pitch. 

Sharples has built its business to a 
large extent on this kind of pitch. Up 
to 20 years ago, vegetable oils were 
refined solely by precipitation. Crude 
oil and a caustic material were thrown 
into huge kettles. Soap formed in the 
bottoms of the kettles. Pure oil rose 
to the top. But the big trouble with 
this process was that 50% of the soap 
and other goo drained from the bottom 
of the kettles was vegetable oil. 

The introduction of centrifugals in 
1934 immediately cut down that loss 
to 30%. And since then techniques 
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Full-Scale Plant Does the Selling 


have improved until modern refining 
machines produce a waste that con- 
tains only about 10% oil. Sharples, its 
competitors, and the whole refining 
industry are chipping away at this last 
10% in their research laboratories. 
A new machine or new process that will 
recover another 0.5% will find im- 
mediate buyers. Crude oil used by re- 
finers cost them 15¢ a Ib., and they buy 
crude by the carload (60,000 Ib.). 

¢ Expansion—The West Chester pilot 
plant had a complete production line 
tor only one of the five basic refining 
processes for which Sharples produces 
equipment. The plant had a capacity 
of 500 Ib. per day. “Fraction savings 
are extremely important to the in- 
dustry, but when we looked for them 
at West Chester we had to look for 
mighty small amounts,” Stakelbeck 
says. 

“You just don’t get enough produc- 
tion from a pilot plant.” 

Further, equipment and processes 
that proved themselves as oil savers at 
the pilot plant didn’t always work out 
in big commercial refineries. The sav- 
ings sometimes got lost in the transi- 
tion. “We kicked around the idea of 
a commercial scale plant for about a 
year before we decided to go ahead 
with it late in 1953,” Stakelbeck says. 
“The fact that we were also develop- 
ing a new refining process helped push 
us into the decision.” 
¢ Researcher’s Dream—The new plant 
is a researcher's dream come true. 
Simply by switching valves, Sharples 
technicians can jump from one to an- 
other of five refining processes. The 
changes may involve the addition or 
climination of a whole battery of 
equipment. At each step of every 
process, the entire mixture can be 
weighed, as can any portion that is 
separated. Adjacent to the actual plant 
is a chemistry laboratory where a quick 
check of results can be run off. 

Capacity of the plant is a carload a 
day, which isn’t enough to run a 
strictly commercial venture. Commer- 
cial refineries average three to four 
times as much output. But it’s ade- 
quate for demonstrating operating con- 
ditions at a commercial refinery in full 
production. 

The first user of the new plant—a 
large producer of salad dressings—is 
supplying its own oil in order to dupli- 
cate exactly conditions in its own re- 
finery. For its own experiments, Sharples 
will buy crude from a Philadelphia re- 
finer, sell him back the refined oil. 
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PRINT hundreds of FAST, 
cLEAN PERFECT COPIES 


«++ IN 1 TO 5 COLORS, IN MINUTES 
Now, you can make 120 or more copies per 
minute of anything up to 9 x 14 inches in 
size — typed, written, drawn, traced or 
ruled — in 1 to 5 colors. All in one easy, 
inexpensive operation. The Heyer Conquerors, 
Manual and Electrically Operated, are the 
duplicators with ALL the features . . . priced 
much lower than comparable machines. 
Model 70-Hand Operated—$195 (plus tax) 
Model 76-Automatic Electric—$325 (plus tax) 





Write today for FREE descriptive 
literature and name of your 
nearest dealer—to: 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 


1823 S$. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ul, 








...the respect of your 

personnel. Place an adequate number of 
Apsco Pencil Sharpeners at proper 
locations for their convenience. 


Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners 
engineered for specific office, factory, 
and school applications. 

Specify, too, Apsco Staplers and Punches 
when ordering from your stationer. 


Descriptive literature available on request. 





ALL STEEL APSCO ATLAS 


Apsco products inc. 


P. O. BOX 840, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
FACTORIES: ROCKFORD, ILL.; TORONTO, CANADA 
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Make-It-Yourself Ends Supply Worry 


H. M. Harper Co. now makes its own alloys for its 


metal parts; it saves on inventory, has assured supply. 


When you’re a manufacturer of small 
metal parts—particularly from nonfer- 
rous metals and special alloy steels— 
material procurement and inventory 
control are a constant headache. You 
don’t buy in sufficient quantity to insure 
prompt mill shipments; you must stock 
a wide variety of rods, bars, and wire 
in specialized grades. You have difh- 
culty over quality control; and along 
with your metal parts, you produce a 
lot of low-priced scrap from high-priced 
metal. 

H. M. Harper Co., Morton Grove, 
Ill., a suburb of Chicago, thinks it has 
found the answer. Harper makes fasten- 
ers, screws, nuts, bolts, rivets, and wash- 
ers out of nonferrous metals, stainless 
steel, and high-temperature alloys. 

Its solution: Set up your own mill 
to turn out metal in the quantities, 
sizes, and grades you require. 

e Spending to Save—In Harper’s case, 
this entailed an investment of some 
$2-million for melting furnaces, an ex- 
trusion mill of a new type capable of 
handling stainless steel, plus metal- 
tempering, cleaning, and wire-drawing 
equipment. 

That seems a pretty large outlay for a 
company with 1954 sales of some $7- 
million-plus. But it is enabling Harper 
to reduce its metals inventory from up- 
wards of $1.5-million to around $400,- 
000. 

Where it is used to stock hundreds 
of sizes and types of bars, rods, and 
wire, Harper now has on hand only 
supplies of half a dozen basic alloys 
(stainless steel, aluminum, brass, bronze, 
silicon bronze, monel), plus a few of 
the most-needed sizes of feed stock for 
the machines that stamp and form the 
products it sells. Other sizes can be 
quickly supplied, as needed, by draw- 
ing down the standard sizes. 
¢ New Setup—Here’s the way the setup 
works for Harper: In its three induction 
melting furnaces it produces billets to 
required specifications. These furnaces 
give Harper close control of quality— 
highly important when you're dealing 
with special alloys. They also permit 
Harper to use a lot of the scrap it pro- 
duces in its manufacturing operations 
(about 20% of the metal it uses winds 
up as scrap). 

As needed, the billets are extruded 
into rod and wire in a mill using the 
Sejournet process. Harper is one of six 
or seven concerns licensed to use this 
French process—-and is by all odds the 
smallest of the group. 

In the case of stainless, billets are 
heated to extrusion temperature in an 


induction furnace. As they move from 
furnace to mill, the hot billets roll down 
an inclined table covered with glass and 
thus pick up a layer of molten glass, 
In the mold, a disk of glass is placed 
between billet and die. The glass acts 
as a lubricant, prevents the stainless 
from sticking to the die when the pres- 
sure (up to 1,650 tons) is applied. An 
acid bath is used to remove the glass 
from the extruded shapes 

Where softer metals are extruded, 
the glass lubricant is not required. 

To round out the operation, cold 
drawing is used to bring the rod and 
wire down to desired size, and to 
increase tensile strength 
e Gains—Harper’s Metals Div. has a 
total payroll of 67, including supervisors 
(out of a total company payroll of 575), 
When the division reaches capacity, it 
will be able to supply all the plant's 
metal needs—more than 5-million Ib. 
annually of expensive metals ranging 
in cost up to $1.23 per lb. Harper's 
figures break-even point for the Metals 
Div. at around 3.5-million Ib. a year, 
and they hope to reach this rate about 
next March. Currently the division is 
producing about 225,000 lb. a month. 

But this break-even point doesn’t 
tell the whole story. It is figured strictly 
on the cost of the metal required. Be- 
vond this are the savings in reduced 
inventories, improved quality control, 
and re-use of scrap. 

The Metals Div. can switch from 
one type of material to another in a 
matter of hours. This provides extreme 
flexibility, avoids long production runs 
on a single metal. 

Biggest gain from the new setup is 
the assurance of a continuous supply of 
the kind of metal Harper needs at the 
time it’s needed. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Bonanza for airplane makers is coming 
with the award of contracts to supply 
the Air Force with a fleet of aerial jet 
tankers. Boe.ag already has a limited 
contract, but the Air Force has recently 
asked for competitive designs for a new 
and presumably larger tanker. It is gen- 
erally believed that the winner of this 
award will be in a better position than 
its competitors to finance the develop- 
ment of a commercial jet liner. 
© 

Diamonds are sensitive to radioactivity, 
says a report from the British Informa- 
tion Service. About one diamond in a 
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thousand, apparently, will react to 
atomic radiation by giving off a series 
of steady electrical pulses. 

* 


New England will get a new steel mill, 
it is announced. Northeastern Steel 
Corp., will produce hot rolled spe- 
cialty steels using new facilities plus 
a steel strip plant that it will buy 
from Stanley Works. Expected capac- 
ity: 300,000 tons vearly. 

e 
Electronic cops for Chicago: GE will 
design and make the new automatic 
trafhe control system (BW —Aug.21’54, 
p98). The contract was announced last 
December; the first units are expected 
to be in operation in about six months. 

>. 


Westinghouse will work on jets in a 
new development and research center 
to be built near Kansas City, Mo. The 
$12.5-million project will include high- 
and low-power labs and an experimental 
engineering shop. 
e 
Solar batteries may heat your house 
someday, says a General Electric scien- 
tist. Large rooftop areas of silicone 
energy-gathering elements may also 
power lights and electrical appliances. 
However, experts see little chance that 
the sun’s power will be used to drive 
automobiles. Main problem is the large 
surface area necessary to collect enough 
solar power. 
+ 

Newsprint is made from hardwood by 
the Great Northern Paper Co., of 
Maine. Great Northern, which has 
recently expanded its mill, claims that 
its installation is the first that will pro- 
duce hardwood newsprint in commer- 


cial volume. 
e 


Stewart Warner Corp. will stop mak- 
ing and selling home radio and tele- 
vision receivers and phonographs within 
the U.S., but will continue these 
lines in Canada. The company, which 
claims its decision is largely due to its 
heavy load of defense work, has turned 
over the servicing and warranty of its 
sets to Hoffman Radio Corp. 
> 


Titanium ore has been discovered in 
the Mexican state of Oaxaca, Republic 
Steel announced. No one can say for 
sure just how rich Republic’s 38 claims 
are, but one conservative estimate puts 
the potential yield at more than 400- 
million tons of ore. 

a 


Irradiated polyethylene samples for test 
purposes can be bought from Anchor 
Plastics Co., 36-36 36th St., Long Is- 
land City 6, N. Y. Anchor will fill 
specifications for test lengths of tubes, 
extruded shapes, or rods. 
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Hi 0 U G H TO i 1001 Products to improve processing 








It takes an invisible coating 
to put that gleam in junior’s eye! 


None but a sparkling mirror-like blade could have made a Scout's eyes 
shine with pride! So—as it does to many makers of metal products—rust 
presented a problem to this knife manufacturer. 

The Houghton Man came up with the answer. A special rust inhibitor 
now (1) keeps rust from forming at the machine, on the shelf and in 
shipment—(2) does not affect the non-metallic parts—and (3) maintains 
the “invisibility” necessary for salability. 

Houghton’s ability to solv: “pocket size” problems like this or “‘plant 
size” metalworking problems makes the Houghton Man welcome wherever 
metal products are produced. In fact the Houghton line is famous for 
lowering costs and improving production throughout all industry. 
Chances are you'll find Houghton processing products you never knew 
about in the latest Houghton Product Index which we will gladly send you. 
Ask the Houghton Man or write to E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Ready fo give you 
on-the-job service.» + 


Metalworking and Textile Processing Products + Lubricants - Packings + Leather Belting 
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horsepower than needed. 





Now a new 
frictional coupling... 






At lower speeds, this 
whole unit turns 





Cutting the Drain on Your Auto Engine 


At high speeds, fans and other units pull much more 


| This reduces the power going to the wheels 





e— Frictional 
Control Element 


Inner Core 
(Driving Source) 


— 
rg Outer Housing 


«+. Saves this power 
for driving 








At higher speeds, springs 
compress and outer hous- 
ing slides; this keeps 
down its speed and use 








Cutting Down Horsepower Waste 


At 20 mph., the fan on your auto- 
mobile is driven fast enough to do its 
job, and is using a fair share of the 
horsepower developed by your engine. 
But at 60 mph., while the fan itself 
may be going only three times as fast as 
it was at 20 mph., it is pulling about 
26 times more horsepower from the 
engine. 
¢ Problem—For years, this sort of 
waste has annoyed auto manufacturers, 
but has now become increasingly im- 
portant as accessory after automatic 
accessory is added to cars. To handle 
this problem, Lipe-Rollway Corp. of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has developed a fric- 
tional coupling that fits between the 
engine and driven units, such as the 
fan, generator, or air compressor. The 
coupling acts as a speed control, allow- 
ing driven accessories to operate at top 
efficiency over a large range of driving 
speeds, but preventing their siphoning 
unnecessary horsepower from the en- 
gine. 

The drawing above shows how the 
device works. The coupling is made of 
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three elements: the inner core or driv- 
ing source, the outer housing, and the 
frictional control element. Operated 
directly by engine power, the inner 
core’s rotation depends entirely on en- 
gine speed, increasing or decreasing as 
the auto speeds up or slows down. The 
outer housing, fitted with a V_ belt, 
drives the accessory. Between the in- 
ner core and the housing is the fric- 
tional control, the heart of the coup- 
ling. 

¢ Workings—Set radially inside the 
housing are specially rated springs. Be- 
tween these and the inner core are 
bearing blocks. The core rides on these 
blocks, and at low speeds friction be- 
tween core and blocks prevents slip- 
page. Inner core, outer housing, and 
intermediate blocks move together as 
a unit. If the core drives too fast, 
centrifugal force thrusts the blocks 
outward against the springs, developing 
less pressure between blocks and drum. 
It is at this point that slippage begins. 
The result of all this is that the hous- 
ing can’t be driven beyond a certain 






predetermined speed, no matter how 
fast the drum goes. 

By using the coupling between the 
engine and accessories like air condi- 
tioning units and power steering sys- 
tems, Lipe-Rollway says that more en- 
gine power can be put to work directly 
driving the automobile 

Lipe-Rollway says the coupling’s uses 
need not be confined to autos, and is 
now conducting experiments on other 
applications. 
¢ Source: Lipe-Rollway Corp., 
Emerson Ave., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Vantrol 5615, a new synthetic water- 
soluble abrasive, leaves no hard deposit 
after use, according to its maker, Van 
Straaten Chemical Co., 546 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 6. In addition 
the compound is supposed to increase 
the life of grinding wheels 

« 
A nonmortise hinge makes the job 
easier: McKinney Mfg. Co., 1715 Liver- 
pool St., Pittsburgh 33, has a hinge for 
light inside doors that can be mounted 
with only a screwdriver 

e 
Spray-on adhesive will be on the mar- 
ket soon. Bonad, made by Walsh Ad- 
hesive Co., 2024 Peel Street, Montreal, 
is said to be good for everything from 
paper hanging to shoe repairing. 

* 
A safety lock made by G. L. C. White 
Co., 1593 Crossroads, Los Angeles 28, 
can be attached, permanently or tem- 
porarily, to any imward-opening door 
simply by placing it on the jamb and 
closing the door. Price: $1 

* 
A new monitoring recorder keeps tabs 
many as 30 machines at once, 


on as \ 
and signals immediately when one 
breaks down. By passing an electric 


current through a tape of electro-sensi- 
tive paper, the recorder inscribes a con- 
tinuous line for each machine. The 
current gocs off if a machine stops. 
The manufacturer: Alden Electronic & 
Impulse Recording Equipment Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


Aviation spark plugs have been adapted 
for use in automobiles and trucks. The 
TC-3, made by Auburn Spark Plug Co., 
Auburn, N. Y., uses a triple electrode 
and has its spark gap precision set at the 
factory. Tests show, says Auburn, that 
vehicles using the plug get more miles 


per gallon. 
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Reddy Kilowatt is a 
Trade Mark Figure 

used by permission 
of Reddy Kilowatt, Inc. 







GOOD NEWS FOR AMERICA— 
He's J2 million kilowatts taller 
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With the foresight that has become an acknow!l- 
edged standard of the industry, America’s elec- 
tric utilities placed 12,000,000 kilowatts of 
new generating capacity on the line during 
1954—a 12 per cent increase that marks the 
biggest single year of expansion in history. 


An effort of these proportions is the strongest 
possible indication that the nation’s electric 
companies are not only aware of this country’s 
tremendous growth potential, but are taking 
every practical step to insure that America’s 
industries and America’s families will always 
have on tap an abundant supply of essential 
electric power. 


And it is a tribute to these companies that not 
only did they put this record-breaking, addi- 
tional capacity on the line, but simultaneously 
instituted major technological advances to fur- 
ther reduce the cost of producing each kilo- 
watt of energy. 


Of this 12,000,000 kilowatts added in 1954, 
almost 6,000,000 kilowatts are being gener- 
ated with about 45,000,000 pounds of steam 
supplied by 60 B&W Boilers. Many of these 
B&W units—some of which are as big as a 20- 











story building—have been designed to utilize 












such significant engineering advances as Pres- 
sure-Firing, Gas Recirculation, Divided Fur- 
nace Construction, the Cyclone Furnace, Re- 
heat and Cyclone Steam Separators. 


As a major supplier, B&W plays a vital role— 
with the individual electric companies and their 
engineers—in the development of the nation’s 
greatest source of strength. And it is through 
the continuing cooperative engineering efforts 
of the utilities and their suppliers, that Ameri- 
ca’s voracious appetite for low-cost power will 
always be satisfied. 


> BOILER 
= DIVISION 





If you have a stake 
in New Construction 


you'll land more business 
when you know the 4 Ws: 


What construction projects are 
due to come along 


Where these projects are 
— 
Who you have to see about them 


When to take action to land this 
business 


Dodge Reports give you 
Vg this vital information 


Ae daily! 
te} J Free booklet tells you 


how you can use the 

information available 

daily in Dodge Reports, 

to make money... to 

save money. 

2 Write today foryour free 
copy. No obligation. 


DODGE REPORTS 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
* Dept. B5417, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 


F Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


“KE-CABINET” 


KEEPS KEYS SAFE, HANDY 


. —— available in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys. Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 


For further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mig. Co., Dept. B-W, 153 
West 23rd St., New York ll, N. ¥. 


ADVERTISING IN BUSINESS WEEK 


“It’s just amazing the re- 
sponse we've had to our adver- 
tising in Business Week. 


“Inquiries from top execu- 
tives in many different types of 
businesses have been followed 
up by our sales staff with excel- 
lent results. It seems that when 
management takes an interest, 
things move fast.” 


Advertising Manager 
Manufacturer of Movable 
Walls and Conveyor Systems 
YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO 
INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 
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Loans 





They’re Bolstering the Market 


New York City bank loans to brokers 
and dealers climbed to new highs in re- 
cent weeks as trading on Wall Street 
continued strong. The chart above shows 
how the banks have been increasing 
loans to finance this trading. These loans 


are made against securities pledged by 
brokers, who then use them to finance 
purchases of securities and as margin for 
customers’ purchases. To a large extent, 
these figures reflect Wall Street's activi. 
ties in new issues. 


U.S. Sheep Don’t Produce Enough 


the importance of the U.S. in that field 
has been declining. Because of our low 


While world production of wool has 
been gradually but steadily increasing, 
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productive position, we have to depend 
on imports for a large part of our sup- 
lies. 

Civilian consumption of apparel] wool 
in this country dipped sharply after 
World War II, when synthetic fibers 
began to bite into the market. While 
some of these synthetics are combined 


with wool, it is to the military that the 
sheep’s coat is still important. 

Since we are so dependent on wool 
imports, the government — during the 
Korean War —set up a stockpiling pro- 
gram. Now, to encourage domestic pro- 
duction, the government has set price 
supports on wool. 


The Employment- Output Picture 
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Production 
in Manufacturing 
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Productivity on the Rise 


Although the indexes of employment 
and production are moving in the same 
direction, the increase in the number of 
workers hasn’t paralleled the sharper 
climb of production output. Much of 
this gain is due to workers’ increased 
productivity. 

Additional hours worked per week 
tend to pull the employment line away 
from the industrial production line, but 
that isn’t the major reason for the ever- 
growing gap. It undoubtedly was a fac- 
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tor in 1950, when average weekly hours 
increased from 39.2 in 1949 to 40.5. 
However, since 1950, hours worked 
have remained fairly steady — reaching 
40.7 per week in 1951 and 1952, then 
dropping back to 40.5 in 1953. For the 
first 11 months of 1954, the average was 
39.6. 

If hours were the only consideration, 
this year’s average should have narrowed 
the gap. Obviously this logic doesn’t 
hold, since the gap widened. 
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WHO ROBBED 
THE FILE ? :31! 


Too late, now! The damage is done, and 
some urgently needed document is gone 
— probably forever! 


A Peerless DRI-STAT photocopier is 
your best protection against file-robbing 
“thieves.” With this truly modern office 
machine, it’s easy to make those neces- 
sary extra copies of reports, charts, let- 
ters, or work sheets you may need but 
can’t risk.losing from your files. In just 
One minute per page, DRI-STAT will 
faithfully reproduce everything on the 
original—pencilled notations, half-tones, 
material printed in colored inks — in 
clear, sharp, black-and-white copies. 

Ask your Peerless Distributor to show 
you how DRI-STAT can end your file- 
robbing problem and reduce your cleri- 
cal work load. Call him for a demon- 
stration, or mail the coupon. 


PEERLESS 
te 





5 
| PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 











| 
i Shoreham, L. I., New York BW-1 
| C1 I'd like to see a demonstration of | 

DRI-STAT on my work, 

{ 0 Please send me your free brochure | 
i describing DRI-STAT. | 
RII: scsncsncsccisanenstsensanniiienterindicisianensinionneiiins 
| Ts | 
| ADDRESS. | 
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It is a sheet of Tygon plastic. Flexible 
enough you can fold it in your hand. Tough 
enough to outwear leather many times over. 
It shrugs off with equal ease — both 
acids and alkalies. 


How is it used? In many ways. In 
sheet form as a protective lining for 
tanks containing corrosive chemicals; or 
as gasketing in critical sealing operations. 
Far more resistant to chemical attack than 
rubber, far easier to install, Tygon possesses 
the unusual property of being neutral, 
neither affecting nor affected by the 
vast majority of industrial chemicals. 





WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
TYGON PORTFOLIO 
Detailed technical data on the use of Tygon in 
its various forms, arranged in a convenient “5 
reference binder. oy 
Address: The U. S. Stoneware Company 


As tubing — in bores ranging from 
.120” to 2” — Tygon pipes acids, alkalies, 
pharmaceuticals, beverages, milk, liquid 

foods, blood plasma — highly critical and 
sensitive solutions — in perfect safety. Glass 


i, ae 


clear, flexible as a piece of string, Tygon Tubing Plastics and Synthetics Division “¢ 
; : Dept. BW-155 s 
is the standard of research laboratories the ‘dee &. Giie 
world over. Ask for the TYGON PORTFOLIO. a 
As a liquid Tygon serves both as a paint and as PRODUCT OF Ef 
a dip coating. Applied by brush or spray, it protects 

metals and concrete from attack by acid fumes. 





Tygon molds as readily as rubber, and in this 
form extends its protective qualities over an 
almost unlimited range of intricate shapes. 


If corrosion is a problem to you — 
Tygon may prove the perfect answer. 





376-D Plastics and Synthetics Division 
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At midweek it looked as if the French National Assembly would finally 
ratify the London and Paris agreements. 

With this hurdle out of the way, the West can move ahead with 
German rearmament. 


But there’s no blinking the fact that France has considerably dimmed 
the high hopes Washington and London have had for the new West Euro- 


pean Union. 


The confused voting in Paris proves that while the French people are 
devoted to the Atlantic Alliance they have no heart for a Franco-German 
reconciliation. 


It proves, too, that even a strong leader like Mendes-France can’t cope 
with France’s obsolete political system—that leaves the executive at the 
mercy of every kind of political partisanship. 

If the Popular Republicans—France’s most pro-Western party—had 
backed Mendes-France last week there would have been no crisis. But they 
refused their support for purely domestic reasons. They wanted to lay sole 
responsibility for German rearmament on Mendes-France. Their idea: to 
prepare the ground for his downfall—which they expect after ratification. 


As long as France toys this way with its own fate and that of the West, 
it is bound to remain a weak link in the Atlantic Alliance. 


In fact, Washington and London now are convinced that they must: 


_ Play a larger role than they had planned in fostering Franco-German 
cooperation. 


¢ Be prepared for basic changes in the European defense setup in case 
Franco-German relations deteriorate seriously. 


The ratification crisis in Paris has one bright side. It shows how the 
U. S. and Britain can work together in a pinch. 


—eo— 


Washington experts look for a definite foreign trade mpvees to emerge 
in 1955—one that could last for years. 


They count on: a long period of competitive coexistence; steady but 
unspectacular economic progress here, in Canada, in Western Europe; 
erratic expansion in Latin America; slow, painful progress in Asia and 
Africa. 


For 1955, they expect that U. S. nonmilitary exports and imports will 
both rise slightly, exports a bit more than imports. You might see $12.8- 
billion in exports for 1955 (against $12.5-billion this year), 


Continued U. S. military spending will permit allies to continue building 
their dollar and gold reserves. But the gains will be smaller. Lower non- 
military aid, more liberal import policies in Europe, sagging sales of several 
key Latin American raw materials will see to that. 


West Europe’s expansion should keep our trade there at a high level. 
But the pace of Europe’s boom will drop off. It’s already pushing against 
manpower and materials ceilings. 

Latin America will have trouble marketing some of its products. Coffee 
=r down—they will recover aameraba 9 gaa but 
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sag again later. Copper, held up by shortages created during 1954 strikes, 

may be a lot easier by midyear. Lead, zinc, oil will do well to hold their own. 
This means a drop in sales to Latin America unless more extraordinary 

financing—big loans and export credits—comes out of Washington. 


Other raw materials markets may ease by yearend: U.S. demand for 
wool, tin, natural rubber is unsteady. On the other hand, demand should 
continue high for specialty manufacturers, lumber, pulp, paper, iron ore. 
Canada, especially, should benefit. 


Summing up: In prospect is a period of slow expansion in the indus- 
trial nations, matched by a fairly even growth in trade. Competition among 
the industrial nations in third markets will increase. 


The critical question: Will trade expansion be fast enough to allow 
underdeveloped countries to finance an adequate rate of development from 
their raw material sales, plus the presently expected level of public and 
private foreign investment? 

oaninds 

Londoa bankers predict that “C-Day” (C for Convertibility) won’t come 

in 1955. But they expect a continued steady relaxation of trade quotas 


The (Organization for European Economic Cooperation hopes 
increase the liberalization of trade among member countries. 


And it will press for further easing of discrimination against dollar 
goods. You'll hear more of both at OEC’s mid-January meeting. 


Britons enjoyed a rousing good Christmas. And the British economy 
shows a mild inflationary flush. 

Money rates are up. On Christmas Eve the London treasury bill rate 
rose for the fourth successive week—90-day bills are now just a shade 
below what they were last May when the Treasury cut the official bank 
rate from 342% to 3%. Many bankers in the City look for an increase in 
the bank rate—soon. 

ea . 

There has been another bloody purge of former secret police bosses in 
Russia—sure proof that the power struggle still is raging in the Kren 

Some observers see evidence in the purge that Premier Malenkoy 
losing ground to Communist party boss Khruschev. Others conclude just 
the opposite. There’s no real evidence either way. 


But you can be sure of this: The post-Stalin “collective leadership” | 
Russia is under severe strain. 


~ 


Signs of a deep factional fight are clear enough: 
¢ Since Beria’s execution, both Malenkov and Khruschev have been 
jockeying to put their own men in charge of local MVD headquarters al! 
over Russia. 


¢ This fight for control of the MVD has increased the political power 
the Red Army. In Moscow itself, the army now has more say in security 
matters than the MVD. It’s significant, too, that army leaders presided over 
the recent purge trials just as they did over similar trials a year ago. 

«The Kremlin fight reaches into the satellite governments. Contradic- 
tory political directives are coming from the two factions in Moscow. 
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MARSHALL TITO got a warm welcome 


from Nehru in India (left) but back in 
Yugoslavia his former aide, Milovan Djjilas 
(above), was cooking up a hot challenge to 
his rule. 


Tito Walks a Tightrope 


lo alt appearances, Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito is sitting pretty right 
now. In the closing days of 1954, he 


was being courted from all sides: 

¢From Washington, he got a 
promise of 850,000 tons of grain to 
tide his hungry country over until the 
next harvest. 

e From Moscow, he had all sorts 
of blandishments, including a_ toast 
from Premicr Malenkov to “Comrade 
Tito.” 

¢ In New Delhi, he got a warm 
welcome from Prime Minister Nehru 
and a promise of support in any moves 
Yugoslavia makes to promote peaceful 
coexistence. 

But ‘Tito’s position isn’t so com- 
fortable as it looks. He is walking an 
international tightrope—just at a time 
when developments inside Yugoslavia 
threaten to put him on a domestic 
tightrope, too. The fact is that Yugo- 
slavia is being pushed—both at home 
and abroad—by conflicting pressures, 
which interact on each other. 
¢ Djilas Challenge—At home Tito faces 
an increasingly strong anti-Communist 
mood. Its spokesman is Milovan Djilas 
(above, right), former vice-president 
and No. 2 man in. the Tito regime. 
Djilas was ousted last spring for leading 
a fight to replace Tito’s one-party dic- 
tatorship by free elections and the rule 
of law. 

He hasn’t been cowed bv his ouster. 
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Only last week he spoke his mind in 
an interview with a New York Times 
correspondent. 

The Djilas revolt represents a real 
threat to the Communist bureaucracy 
that runs Yugoslavia today—and to Ti- 
to’s dictatorial power. The problem is 
whether Tito can suppress all opposi- 
tion without reverting to the kind of 
Stalinite regime he ran before his break 
with Stalin in 1948. This week it 
didn’t look as if he could. His gov- 
ernment put Vladimir Dedijer, his for- 
mer official biographer but now the 
leading Djilas supporter, on trial in 
tvpical Stalinite fashion. 
¢ Playing Both Ends—In any return to 
Stalinism, Yugoslavia jeopardizes its ties 
with the West, on which the country 
has leaned for its economic survival 
and its military protection in the past 
five years. This means Tito will trv to 
avoid such a reversal of domestic policy, 
which would toss him into the inter- 
national predicament of having to lean 
pretty completely on Moscow. 

While he can get away with it, 
though, Tito will go on with his tricky 
international balancing act—plaving 
along with Moscow’s efforts to repair 
Soviet-Yugoslav relations while simul- 
taneously maintaining his relations with 
the West. On top of that, he'll keep 
trying to build himself up as a world 
statesman who can act as mediator be- 
tween East and West—in short, he 


wants to make himself t Nehru of 
Europe. 

No doubt, Tito would gladly go back 
into the Soviet camp if Mos 
pay him enough. But his price would 
be high—leadership of the Balkans, 
based on the -withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Bulgaria and Hungary and 
the return of Albania to Belgrade’s con- 


ow would 


trol. However, there’s likelihood 

that Moscow will pay such a price. 

e Since 1948—To understand Tito’s 

present problems, vou | to look 

back at what has happen in Yugo- 

slovia since the 1948 break with Stalin. 
For at least two years after that break, 


the country was in desperate straits, 
with famine constantly threatening. 
Without U. S. help—economic and mili- 
tary—Tito’s regime might easily have 
been submerged by might 
have been easy prev for Stalin. 
Gradually conditions began to im- 
prove. U.S. aid provided Yugoslavia 
with essential food and with industrial 


anarcn\ 


and mining equipment. It helped, too, 
when Tito abandoned tivization 
of agriculture and intro decen- 
tralized control of industry (B\W—Apr. 
4'53,p1 30). 

This retreat from Stalinism was a re- 
sponse partly to pressure ft the West 
and partly to the demands of Yugosla\ 


farmers. It’s hard to savy which played 
the bigger role. But there can be no 
doubt that Tito’s concessions to democ- 
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racy and free enterprise led to the de- 
mands for still more freedom that 
Djilas has been expressing. 

At the same time, Tito tied Yugo- 
slavia with the Western defense system 
by a military alliance with Greece and 
Turkey. It- looked for a while as if he 
might try to take Yugoslavia into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
¢ Since Stalin—Then came the shift in 
Soviet policy that followed Stalin’s 
death. Soviet divisions were withdrawn 
from Yugoslavia’s borders. Moscow 
dropped its tight economic blockade 
and its violent anti-Tito propaganda. 
Instead of facing a constant Soviet 
threat from which only the West could 
protect him, Tito suddenly found him- 
self in a position where he figured he 
could play both sides against the middle. 

He could have normal diplomatic re- 
lations with Moscow and use this as a 
lever to get recognition in the world as 
an independent Communist leader. 
(He’s due to get diplomatic recognition 
from Peking soon.) Also he could count 
on the West to keep his economy going 
for fear that he would take Yugoslavia 
back to the Soviet fold. 

* Results—So far, Tito seems to have 
made his calculations shrewdly. The 
Western Powers have now agreed to 
give him enough economic aid te pre- 
vent an economic collapse. 

The U.S. is putting up more than 
$100-million in aid, which includes the 
850,000 tons of grain and about $25- 
million dollars in other goods. Britain 
and France have agreed to make small 
grants and to withhold demands for 
repayment on outstanding debts. Bel- 
grade is so confident of its economic 
ties with the West that Yugoslav offi- 
cals are’ talking about joining the 
European Payments Union. Although 
EPU isn’t likely to agree, Yugoslavia’s 
bid is a sign of ‘Tito’s confidence. 

Moscow’s coexistence policy and the 
response it’s getting from the West ob- 
viously suits Tito to a T when it comes 
to Yugoslavia’s international relations. 
It fits his domestic needs also, at least 
for the time being. 

It’s clear from the Djilas affair that 
any further development of cooperation 
with the West would have threatened 
Tito’s Communist regime. It could 
only have given more impetus to pop- 
ular demands for an end of the dictator- 
ship and a gradual approach to freedom. 
* Ticklish—Still, it’s hard to see how 
Tito can walk his domestic tightrope 
indefinitely. The present compromise 
between Communism and freedom has 
not worked in the factory or the farm. 

It isn’t just drought that has put 
Yugoslavia in such desperate need 
of foreign grain. The Yugoslav peas- 
ants are still holding back their out- 
put from the state. The decentralized 
system of industrial controls seemed to 
pay off for a while. But today it is 
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producing constant squabbles between 
local management and the central gov- 
ernment. Bad economic planning has 
led to a shortage of coal and electric 
power. This, in turn, has led to factory 
shutdowns, not to mention shortages 
of electricity for homes. 

Some day Tito will be forced to de- 
cide which way he wants to take his 


The Ruhr Picks 


country—back to the pre-1948 Stalinite 
system or toward free enterprise and 
democratic government. If Stalinism 
wins, Yugoslavia is bound to move back 
into the Soviet orbit. But the domestic 
and economic pressures on Yugoslavia 
today are so complex and so interrelated 
that there’s no telling which way 
things will go. 


Up the Pieces 


More coal-steel mergers expected in 1955... Loans 
for West Europe’s coal and iron mines . . . Budd Co. gets a 
big rebate .. . Anew deal in Guatemala. 


Remarriage may be the trend in Ger- 
man coal and steel this year. Mannes- 
mann A. G., one of the Ruhr’s premier 
producers, announced this week that 
it was merging with two subsidiaries 
that had been severed in 1953 under 
the Allied decartelization program. 

In 1954, Mannesmann produced 8% 
of West Germany’s raw steel, 32% of 
its tubes. By remerging with Konsolida- 
tion Bergbau A. G., Gelsenkirchen, it 
will link up again with most of its old 
coal mines—plus new ones that the coal 
company now controls. Merging with 
Stahlindustrie & Maschinenbau A. G., 
Duesseldorf, will bring back to the fold 
Mannesmann’s former processing plants. 

Mannesmann’s move, says observers 
in Germany, is evidence that Allied de- 
concentration efforts were too little and 
too late; now the Allies have just about 
washed their hands of the problem. 
When the Schuman pool was set up, 
controls over coal and steel passed to 
the High Authority in Luxembourg— 
which O.K.’d this week’s merger. 


The High Authority of the European 
Coal-Steel Community is ready to ladle 
out loans from the $100-million devel- 
opment kitty provided by the U.S. 
last year (BW—Mar.27’54,p134). 

Steelmen in the six-nation pool won’t 
benefit directly. Pool directors have 
decided that the best wav to reduce 
over-all production costs is to improve 
coal, iron ore, and power facilities. Of 
the first $60-million to be loaned out 
(at +% for 25 vears), collieries, pitheads, 
and coking ovens are slated for $23.3- 
million; power plants for $26.9-million; 
iron mining for $9.6-million. 

West German mines and power facili- 
ties are to get the biggest piece of the 
initial distribution—$32.8-million. The 
French will receive about $21-million, 
Saar industries are down for $5-mil- 
lion and Luxembourg $1-million. On 
the average, the loans will cover a quar- 
ter of the cost of new projects involved. 


8 
Budd Co. received a check last week 


for $119,816.75 from the Collector of 
Customs in Philadelphia. It’s the first 
installment in what will be one of the 
largest customs “drawbacks” in U.S. 
history. 


A drawback is a rebate of duty paid 


on imported materials that go exclu- 
sively into goods for export. Budd's 
drawback is part of its $40-million con- 
tract to build 173 railroad cars for 
Canadian Pacific Railways (BW —Jul. 
10’54,p120). Some $8-million worth 
of components—seats, carpets, nuts, 
bolts, couplings, and such—were sup- 
plied by Canadian firms. They carried 
a thumping duty of $1.8-million. 

Though last week’s check covered 
only 18 cars, Budd Co. has delivered a 
total of 84 to the Canadians. By the 
time all are shipped, Budd will have 
made six more claims for drawbacks, 
returning to the company’s coffers the 
$1.8-million less 1% that the customs 
people retain as handling charges. 

@ 


United Fruit Co., sorely pressed dur- 
ing 1954 by Reds and revolutions, anti- 
trust proceedings, and expropriation, 
signed its new contract with Guatemala 
this week (BW—Nov.27'54,p146). All 
seems sweetness and light between the 
big banana company and the revolu- 
tionary government in Guatemala City. 

Pres. Carlos Castillo Armas’ regime 
gets 30% of the company’s yearly Gua- 
temalan profits in taxes, retroactive: to 
Jan. 1, 1954 (it will be about $700,000). 
United Fruit has agreed to drop its 
$15-million claim for land that was 
seized by the Communist-line Arbenz 
government. 

The Guatemalans have agreed to re- 
turn all lands expropriated, and to aban- 
don proceedings for taking over fur- 
ther acreage (the total involved was 
close to 400,000 acres). For its part, 
Unifruitco will turn over to the gov- 
ernment upwards of 100,000 acres in 
the Tiquisate area of the West Coast. 
For the future, the company means to 
concentrate on new developments in 
the east, in the Atlantic province of 
Bananera. 
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Morrison-Knudsen builds a $78-million development 
program in Afghanistan 
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Carrying the Ball for West 


Construction company is putting U.S. aid to work in 
Afghanistan. Its work may keep the balance for the West 
against Russia in this key area of Asia. 


Indian traders in Bombay, just back 
from faraway Afghanistan (map above), 
this week reported the Afghans were 
in a fit of pique because the U.S. 
didn’t consider paving the streets of 
their capital, Kabul. U.S. officials, re- 
portedly, felt this wasn’t part of the 
“nation-building program” they wanted, 
That’s why, the Indians said, the Af- 
ghans picked up a Russian offer to do 
the job. 
¢Key Spot—While nobody thought 
the street-paving incident was a big 
issue, there are other reasons for the 
U.S. to worry about what happens in 
Afghanistan. For centuries it has been 
the jumping-off place for invaders of 
India, whether they came from the Mid- 
dle East like Alexander the Great, or 


from Central Asia like the Mogul 
conquerors of India. 
For a century the Russians have 


been stalled at the Oxus River, which 
today separates their Central Asian “‘so- 
cialist republics” from Afghanistan. But 
now reports reaching the West—though 
denied by Afghan sources in the U.S 
—list Afghanistan as a new target in 
the Communists’ campaign to penetrate 
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the economies of Asian non-Communist 
nations (BW—Oct.2’54,p150). 
Landlocked, remote, with Britain, 
their old “protector” against the Rus- 
sians, gone from neighboring Pakistan 
since 1948, the Afghans have looked 
to the U.S. since World War II for 
economic aid. And Washington has 
done well by Kabul. The Export-Im- 
port Bank has loaned $39.5-million for 
a 1.3-million-acre irrigation program, 
and $4-million in Point Four aid. 
¢On the Scene—Putting this money 
into action has been the work almost 
exclusively of one U.S. construction 
company, Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., 
of Boise, Idaho (BW —Feb.11°50,p65). 
While the $53-million in construction 
and other contracts M-K has had from 
the Afghan government since 1946 (and 
$25-million more in prospect) isn’t big 
bv U.S. standards, the figures are enor- 
mous in Afghanistan. Whether these 
projects are successful may well deter- 
mine if the country remains a_ buffer 
between the two power blocs, or be- 
comes a spearhead for Communist at- 
tack on non-Communist South Asia. 
¢ Catching Up—To understand Morri- 


Afganistan, yoy 
have to picture a country little touched 
by the last four centuries of histon 
There is not a railroad in the country 
trails serve as highways 

Once an important stopover on the 


son-Knudsen’s role in 


Silk Route between East and West, Af 
ghanistan fell into the doldrums whey 
commerce transferred to the sea lanes 
in the 15th Century. That isolation 
was increased in the 19th Centun 
when Russia’s southward push reached 
the Oxus and Britain reached the Khy 
ber Pass moving north from India. 4 
gentleman’s agreement, punctuated by 
the three Afghan Wars the British 
fought with Rudyard Kipling’s help, 
kept both Russians and British from 
developing the country 

That explains why Afghanistan’s con- 
servative royal family, which runs the 
country, together with religious and 


tribal leaders want to catch up with 
the 20th Century. and fast. Their 
feelings of neglect are intensified by in- 
dustrial progress in neighboring Pakis. 
tan and the Russian Asian areas. 

e Water—Today more than 90% of 
Afghanistan’s 13-million people _ live 
from agriculture. But as in most of 


the great arid belt stretching across 
the waist of Asia from Palestine to 
Northwest China, it is subsistence agri 
culture. Water can make the desert 
bloom—as Afghan’s oasis fruits prove 

It was water and irrigation—plus the 
reputation the company gained in Pa- 
cific air base construction just before 
and during World War _ I[I-that 
brought Morrison-Knudsen to the coun- 
try. For more than 10 vears, the Min- 


istry of Public Works at Kabul had 
struggled—with the aid of a few Eu 
ropean engineers—to build a 100-mi. 


canal to open up new farming areas 
west of Kandahar. Then they called 
in M-K to do the job. 

An old hand at construction abroad, 
M-K has totted up more than $550- 
million in foreign contracts since 1946 
In 1953, 37% of M-K’s business of 
$277-million was done abroad. 
¢ Plenty of Work—American bulldozers 
and heavy machinery soon accomplished 
what pick and shovel and Asian cheap 
labor couldn’t. And M-K staved on to 
tackle more jobs. So far M-K has: 


¢ Built two large multipurpose 
dams in south-central Afghanistan in 
cluding the installation of two 


3,200-kw. generators. 
¢ Laid a 65-mi. highway, the coun- 
try’s first modern road, from Afghan- 


istan’s second city, Kandahar, to the 
Pakistan border. 

eSet up and operated a 3,000- 
acre model farm. 

e Run a series of economic sur 


veys for the government 

The company is working up 
an Afghan version of an American-type 
construction firm such as M-K 


also 
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ePattern—The program has been a 
success so far, so much so that some 
recent American visitors to Afghanistan 
have come back with glowing reports. 
One recent U. S. sightseer, a veteran 
at international missions, savs the 
M-K projects in Afghanistan might 
well sect the pattern for the Asian aid 
program now under consideration in 
Washington (BW —Oct.16'54,p25). 
The happv relations between the 
company and the Afghans have also 
provided a welcome relief from the 
backbiting and bickering that have 
characterized some of our government- 
to-government Asian aid projects. 
¢ Russian Thrusts—Whether the Rus- 
sians are responding to our success, or 
striking out on their own with a new 
program for Afghanistan, they are not 
idle. In October, 1953, the Com- 
munist Czechoslovakian government 
signed a $5-million trade and loan pact 
with the Afghans. The Czechs pro- 
vided a cement plant, a glass factory, 
and a leather tannery. The Afghans 
are to repav in goods, dried fruits, furs 
(Afghanistan is the home of the best 


“persian lamb,” its principal export), 
and other agricultural produce. 

This year, the Russians followed this 
up with another $8-million in various 
offers, including the $200,000-deal to 
pave Kabul’s streets. 

A rumor floated out of Pakistan re- 
cently that the Russians had offered 
even more—a_ startling $250-million 
economic aid program in exchange for 
Afghanistan’s entering the Soviet bloc. 
Afghan sources here deny it, and it 
doesn’t seem likely that the world’s 
most rigid Moslem society would go 
over to the Communists willingly. 

The Indians, who often team up 
with the Afghans against their com- 
mon antagonists, the Pakistanis, dis- 
count the whole thing. New Delhi, 
always ready to write off any Com- 
munist threat as “American hysterical 
anti-Communism,” thinks the Afghans 
can handle themselves. 

After all, the Indians say, the Afghans 
are the shrewdest traders in the Middle 
East—and maybe it’s smart for them to 
play off the Russians against the Amer- 
icans. 
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Canadian steelmen have copped some 
juicy export business: Steel Co. of 
Canada will supply 30,000 tons of slab 
to Europe. Dominion Coal & Steel 
Corp. sold 10,000 tons of billet to 
Britain, plus steel products to Mexico. 
Dominion Foundries & Steel Co. re- 
ports increasing overseas inquiries. 
Booming business in Europe accounts 
for Canada’s appearance—perhaps tem- 
porarily—as a factor in steel export. 

. 
British shopkeepers are rushing to re- 
furbish their stores, installing self-serv- 
ice, and modernizing shelves and dis- 
play windows. For the first nine months 
of 1954, license retail improvements 
were nearly 100% over the previous 
vear. Now that licenses aren't required, 
the pace is quickening. . . . Retailers 
had a bumper Christmas, with sales up 
an estimated 10%. With no curbs on 
supplies on installment credit, Britons 
scrambled for durable goods. 

. 
A full-fledged shopping center, Peru’s 
first, will adjoin the new Sears, Roe- 
buck store now under construction in 
Lima. International Basic Economy 
Corp. of New York will join with local 
businessmen in the project. It’s the 
first Peruvian venture for IBEC, an 
cld hand at development work in 
Brazil and Venezuela. 

e 
Deutsche Lufthansa, West Germany’s 
reviving airline, is putting all its big- 
gest chips on transatlantic business. 
Plans for 1955 have been cut back in 
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all departments except the New York 
run, which will begin after four Super 
Constellations are delivered in March 
(BW —Oct.23’54,p140). 
+ 

A $25-million loan from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will help 
straighten out Colombia’s dollar fi- 
nances. The coffee-producing nation 
got overdrawn last year, but curbed 
credit and imports, and now dollar re- 
serves are on the mend again. With the 


new credit, Colombia should be able to. 


cover debts to U.S. exporters, and begin 
to ease import bars. 
+ 
A $5-million rayon plant is planned on 
Formosa, to be built by Von Kohorn 
International Corp., New York, for 
Chinese businessmen. Most of the 
machinery will be Japanese, financed 
by the Export-Import Bank of Japan. 
* 
Big plans for Mexican development 
were outlined this week by Pres. Ruiz 
Cortines. He hopes for $90-million in 
World Bank loans over the next few 
vears—for power, chemical facilities, 
and especially for Mexico’s $60-million 
harbor improvement scheme. 


* 
West Berliners are sharing more in 
Germany’s production and_ export 


boom. The first nine months of 1954 
showed the city’s sales abroad up 23% 
over the same period in 1953. Top 
customers: Argentina, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, the U.S.—in that order. 
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Over 


100 communities 
are willing to 
build for you in 


“HEART OF AMERICA” 


You bring the blueprints... 
we’ll do the rest! There are 
literally scores of lively, alert 
Missouri towns which are eager 
to erect a plant to your 
specifications . . . and lease it 

to you under favorable, 
long-range terms. 


But this is just the first advantage 
you get in Missouri. Here is 
truly the crossroads of our 
nation... center of highway, air 
and rail transportation... 
junction of the world’s greatest 
river system. In Missouri you’ll 
find rich, untapped resources, 
skilled, willing workers and 
dependable, diversified markets. 


Write for our list of communities 
that are interested in building a 
plant for you to lease. 
If you wish, we will 
also send you our 
current listing of 
Available Buildings 
now for sale or lease. 
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MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. A-580 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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CIO is down this year, but most groups have a prob- 


lem of investing their reserves profitably. Here’s why. 


(he yearend financial report of the 


CIO is unusual: It reveals a decline in 
the organization’s net worth. In the 
past year, CIO’s assets dropped $200,- 
722, bringing current reserves down to 
$2, ce yd with outstanding liabilities 
at $107,5 

\ yr is contra-trend about CIO's 
finances is the fact v8 it the group spent 
more than it took i 1 during the year: 
$5,841,507 piste with $5 640,885. 
As CIO explains it, “heavier organi- 


zational, public relations, and _legisla- 
tive activities” in 1954 required spend- 
ing more money than usual. 


labor generally follows a 
so much so 
a greater 


Organized 
trend of amassing wealth, 
that investing it has become 
preblem than collecting it. 


Control of Money 


Union treasuries rarely shrink as 
CIO's has done. Labor organizations 
are better able than business enter- 


prises to control income and outgo. 

Standard expense items of unions 
are wages, salaries, legal fees, public 
relations costs, and the financing of 
strikes. Within the limits of: political 
necessity, unions can cut or expand 
staffs according to income. 

Legal fees are frequently “negoti- 
ated”; public relations work is re- 
trenchable; strikes can be financed 
modestly or generously, depending on 
the union’s bank balance. 
¢ Strike Benefits—In the old days, it 
was standard practice for a union to 
pay strike benefits or “picket wages” 
to its striking members, and some of 
the old-line craft unions still do. But 
the big industrial organizations take 
their cue from the coal miners’ union— 
the prototype of most CIO units—in 
letting the strikers finance their own 
strike, with help only in emergencies. 

They provide a “soup kitchen,” help 
in individual hardship cases, and give 
little additional economic support 7 
ing a strike. It is still usual to find ; 
West Virginia coal miner’s family cram- 
ming the kitchen with sacks of flour and 
potatoes and slabs of salt pork a week 
before the union’s contract with the 
mine operators expires. ‘The miner may 
have bought the food at wholesale rates 
at the local union hall, but he is on his 
own for an indefinite period of no 
wages, and little help from his union. 
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It is this very policy of self-support in 
the miners’ union that helped to found 
the CIO. Despite long and frequent 
strikes, John L. Lewis was able by 1936 
to build up a huge treasury to pay the 
cost of organizing new unions in the 
U.S. Most of the new unions followed 
his financial policy. 
¢ Income—The bulk of union income 
is derived from initiation fees and from 
dues. 

Initiation fees range from a few dol- 
lars in unions that are aggressively or- 
ganizing and expanding to prohibitive 
sums in unions, such as the motion pic- 
ture operators, that seck to discourage 
membership. 

Dues are usually collected monthly, 
though weekly in some industries such 
as the needle trades. In discussions of 
union finance, the level of dues is often 
exaggerated by citing high-ducs organi- 
zations such as the printers and the rail- 
way unions—which provide their mem- 
bers with welfare benefits—as_ typical. 
Much more representative, however, are 
the auto workers, which charge $2.50 a 
month, and the steel workers, which 
charge $3 a month. 

Even such nominal amounts can ac- 
cumulate to large sums when the num- 
ber of workers is high enough. The last 
check sent to Uz AW by General Motors 
Corp. for one month’s payroll deduc- 
tion of dues was a shade over $840,000: 
U.S. Steel Corp. sent USW a monthly 
check for nearly $500,000. 

It isn’t easy to ram an increase in 
dues through a union convention, but 
most union leaders can do it if they can 
show a real need. Thus, income can be 
conveniently increased to keep the treas- 
ury growing. 


ll. Union Investments 


When union treasuries keep growing, 
the problem arises of what to do with 
the reserves. Until very recently, most 
unions held their funds in savings ac- 
counts and in government bonds. Occa- 
sionally a union would buy real estate, 
but usually only for its own needs. In 
the 1920s, some unions—notably the rail 
group—got badly singed in heavy specu- 
lative investments in Cleveland and 
Florida real estate. This experience 
strengthened the financial conservatism 
of most union officials. 
¢ Change of Heart—Lately, though, the 


sean 20% Shea tA RSS. aca 


The Big Unions Are Getting Richer 


attitude of union leaders has chang 


significantly. Besides managing 
money in union coffers, some of the 
ticers are also sitting as trustees of pe 
sion and welfare funds. ‘They are getti 
their first close-up of the work of ba 
ers, brokers, and investment counsel; 
As a result, they are beginning to ung 
stand how money can be put to wos 
and they are using their new knowled 
to manage their union funds more a 
bitiously. 

More and more labor leaders are | 
coming dissatisfied with the 2% or 23 
yield on government bonds and are tun 
ing to the stock market as an investme 
outlet. They look for the blue-chi 
stocks that will give them both incon 
and capital appreciation 
¢ Could be Bad—Back in August, 
House labor subcommittce  studyin 
union welfare funds took time out fron 
its probing to report that union entn 
into the business investment fil 
“could lend itself to great abuse,” an 
“could well reduce collective bargaining 
to an empty farce.’” The House grou 
agreed that the right “of any America 
to engage in business’”’ must 
recognized, but it said that this right 
should not be allowed to extend to per 
mitting “‘anvone to take improper o 
unfair or unlawful advantage of anvone 
else.” 

The subcommittee recommended that 
the 84th Congress, soon to convene, in 
vestigate the business activities of labo 
unions. 


The Teamsters’ Deal 


If the House, turned 
since the subcommittee reported, should 
decide to take a close look 
vestments, its attention will center first 
and probably longest on the Brother 
hood of Teamsters (AFL), which under 
Dave Beck and _ other investment 
minded leaders was particularly active 
in financial maneuvering in 1954. 

A couple of weeks ago, spokesmen for 
two ‘l’camsters welfare funds : innounced 
that thev had invested about $1-million 
in Montgomery Ward & Co. stock. The 
statement attracted interest for its three 
striking features: 

e It’s unusual for 
by a union welfare fund 
substantial a sum. 

e The investment happens to be in 
a company that is now being organized 
nationally by the Teamster rhe union 
represents about 11,800 employees in 
the company’s mail-ordet operations 


Democratic 


stock purchase 
to run into so 
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in Chicago; Kansas City; Baltimore; 
Portland, Ore; and Oakland, Calif. It 
has organizing work under way in St. 
Paul, Minn.; Albany, N. Y.; and Fort 
Worth 

e [he investment is in a com- 
pany that is involved in a stock control 
ight (BW—Dec.11'54,p27) among Se- 
well L. Avery, 81-vear-old chairman of 
the $700-million Montgomery Ward 
empire; Louis E. Wolfson, Florida 
financicr; Fred Saigh, former owner of 
the St. Louis Cardinals baseball team; 
and an Englishman, Isaac Wolfson, op- 
erator of a British mail-order firm and 
no relation to Louis Wolfson. 

According to trustees of the welfare 
funds involved in the stock purchase, 
neither the fact that an organizing 
drive is under way against Montgomery 
Ward nor that the company is in the 
midst of a stock-control battle had 
inything to do with the decision to buy 
the stock. A broker simply advised 
buying the stock, union and employer 
trustees say, and the purchase was au- 
thorized. Already, they claim, the fund 
has collected a $100,000 profit on the 
deal. 
¢Investors—The two Teamsters wel- 
fare funds involved in the deal are those 
of the Michigan Conference of 'Team- 
sters, which covers 23 locals (50,000 
members) and the employers with 
which they deal, and of the Automobile 
Transportation Assn., whose 100 auto- 
hauling member firms employ 12,000 
union drivers in 38 states. Each fund 
is administered by four trustees, two 
from labor and two from management. 
James R. Hoffa, Detroit, one of the 
leamsters’. most powerful  vice-presi- 
dents, is a union trustee on each fund. 

Before buying into Montgomery 
Ward, the Michigan Conference of 
leamsters fund reportedly had $150,- 
000 invested in mortgages and $250,- 
000 in insurance company stock. It 
had some $800,000 in cash and, ac- 
cording to Hoffa, was looking for a 
profitable and safe investment. Consul- 
tation with a broker brought up Mont- 
gomery Ward as “a good investment 
for the funds available,” Hoffa ex- 
plained. In putting $600,000 of the 
$800,000 into Ward stock, the Team- 
sters official said, “the question of 
company control did not enter into 
the trustees’ consideration.” 

J. Howard Minnich, Detroit, presi- 
dent of Red Star Transit Co. and an 
employer trustee of the fund, confirmed 
that. He added, “Our purchase is not 
part of the controversy over control of 
the company, at least, so far as I am 
concerned.” His support hasn’t been 
solicited by any of the parties, accord- 
ing to Minnich. 
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After the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters bought its $600,000 worth 
of stock, the Automobile Transporta- 
tion Welfare Fund invested about 
$400,000 in Montgomery Ward. Ac- 
cording to Albert D. Matheson, De- 
troit, secretary of the fund, the purchase 
was made “as a good investment for 
the future.” He, too, denied that there 
were any other considerations. 
¢ Speculation—Despite these — assur- 
ances, speculation about the stock pur- 
chase continues in Chicago and other 
cities in which the mail-order business 
is based. It takes two forms: 

eA $l-million investment in 
Montgomery Ward gives the fund 
trustees a heavy block of votes, pos- 
sibly more than 14,250. This could be 





swung to cither the Avery forces or to 
Wolfson—presumably, according to the 
speculation, to whichever offers the 
trustees the better deal. Regarding this, 
management representatives among the 
trustees comment that any decision on 
how stock will be voted will be based, 
by trustee vote, solely on what seems to 
be best for the future of the fund in- 
vestment. The stockholding, while 
large, is only about 1% of the total 
now outstanding. 

e The large stockholding might 
give the Teamsters more leverage in try- 
ing to budge Montgomery Ward in 
bargaining—particularly on the union 
shop, to which Avery is firmly opposed. 
Both fund trustees and a representative 
of the company say this is hardly likely. 


Peace in Aircraft Bargaining 


Workers get raises of 5¢ to 8¢ an hour, with new 


fringe benefits besides. 


UAW dropped its demand that 


West Coast industry meet Detroit auto wage scale. 


The aircraft industry—widely plagued 
by bargaining problems last year—has 
virtually completed 1954-55 contract 
negotiations in a pattern of peaceful 
settlements. Under the agreements 
spread through the industry, pay is 
increased 5¢ to 8¢ an hour, and workers 
receive new “fringe” gains ranging 
from pensions to new insurance cover- 
age. 
¢ “Most Amicable”—In contrast to last 
year’s tough bargaining, negotiations 
this year were, according to both labor 
and management, “most amicable.” 
They indicated “a new spirit of co- 
operation.” 

There were a number of reasons for 
the difference from 1953—when_bar- 
gaining disputes led to a 54-day strike 
by the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
against North American Aviation, Inc. 
For instance: 

e UAW, one of the two major 
unions bargaining in the industry, 
dropped a controversial demand _ that 
aircraft manufacturers meet the wage 
rates that are paid for similar work in 
Detroit auto plants. This was a key 
issue in UAW’s losing strike in 1953, 
but wasn’t brought up importantly in 
1954 wage talks. 

¢ The armed forces’ current pol- 
icy on procurement—to buy only from 
the most efficient producers—has had 
the industry on its toes. Companies 
are eager to keep production flowing 
smoothly and to comply with the gov- 
ernment’s urging to step up output on 
some planes. 


¢ The industry’s profit record for 
1954 was mostly very favorable. 
¢ Agreements—The new agreements 
varv, company by company. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s contract 
negotiated with the International Assn. 
of Machinists (AFL) and _ covering 
19,000 workers in Burbank and Palm- 
dale (Calif.) plants, increases pay an 
average 6¢ an hour and gives addi- 
tional “fringe” benefits that add about 
2¢ an hour to the settlement. 

One of the extras is a new insurance 
plan, paid for entirely by the company, 
covering severe nonoccupational _ ill- 
nesses or injuries resulting in prolonged 
and major medical expenses (page 58). 

Douglas Aircraft Co. and IAM ne- 
gotiated a new contract boosting pay 
5¢ to 7¢ an hour, and increasing health 
and life insurance benefits for 35,000 
employees of plants in El Segundo 
and Santa Monica, Calif. 

North American Aviation, Inc., and 
UAW agreed on an average 8¢ hourly 
raise and a noncontributory pension 
program—the first of its kind in the 
West Coast aircraft industry—for 
hourly-rated employees. Under the re- 
tirement plan, which is subject to 
government approval, workers retiring 
at age 65 after at least 10 years’ service 
will receive pensions of up to $161 a 
month for single workers, including 
federal social security, or $215.30 for 
married pensioners. North American 
says it hasn’t fully estimated the cost 
of the new plan. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. and Fairchild 
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Engine & Airplane Co. also have pen 
sion plans, but UAW says the North 
American formula—which it plans to 
demand wherever contracts reopen in 


1955—is the first in the West. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.'s 
San Diego, Calif., plant and IAM local 
1125 ratified an agreement giving 
15,000 employees raises of from 6¢ to 
8¢ an hour, and increases in group in- 
surance. 

Northrop Aviation Inc., which has 
no union but nearly always gives its 
employees the same terms that IAM 
negotiates, gave its 16,750 employees 
raises averaging 7¢ an hour. 
¢ Run Until 1956—Since the new con- 
tracts are for 14 or 15 months, ne- 
gotiations covering the important West- 
ern plants aren't expected to come up 
again until early 1956. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Bargaining strategy will be discussed 
by United Auto Workers (CIO) com- 
mitteemen representing General Mo- 
tors and Ford workers at a meeting 
Jan. 12-14 in Detroit. Contracts run 
out the end of May; bargaining will 
start about the first of April. 

© 
Food processing faces a joint organiz- 
ing drive by AFL’s Brotherhood of 
leamsters and Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen, which 
have set up a $200,000 budget. The 
unions say that canneries, food freezing 
plants, and ether processing units are 
“not well organized now except for 
the Pacific Coast, Chicago, and other 
big-city areas.” 

. 
CIO textile organizing in the South 
got new impetus when the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) won 
bargaining rights in six units of the 
Cone Mills Corp., emploving about 
6,000. Five of the mills, all in North 
Carolina, were under TWUA contracts 
until 1952, when locals seceded to go 
into AFL. Dissatisfaction with the 
latter’s United Textile Workers re- 
sulted in the vote to return to CIO. 
UTW wasn’t on the ballot; no-union 
got a 40% vote. 

; * 

Seattle bakers are back in AFL’s Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers as a re- 
sult of a unity gesture by a personal 
representative of CIO’s president, Wal- 
ter Reuther. The Scattle group joined 
CIO two years ago after a disagree- 
ment with their international. Since 
then, large bakers have refused to recog- 
nize CIO, and AFL and CIO have 
fought over jurisdiction. Two weeks ago, 
CIO told the group to go back into 
AFL, to be reinstated “with honor.” 
CIO has no national bakers’ union. 
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_ What's Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Food Clothing Housing 

Total Rent Only 

102.7 105.3 103.4 102.3 
99.4 97.4 103.9 106.6 
104.4 101.6 108.8 110.0 
114.6 108.5 113.7 115.4 
115.0 105.2 115.7 119.5 
112.0 105.5 118.9 127.3 
112.3 105.3 118.9 127.6 
113.1 104.9 118.8 127.8 
112.6 104.7 118.9 127.9 
112.1 104.3 119.0 128.0 
112.4 104.1 118.5 128.2 
113.3 104.2 118.9 128.3 
113.8 104.2 118.9 128.3 
114.6 104.0 119.0 128.5 
113.9 103.7 119.2 128.6 
112.4 104.3 119.5 128.8 
111.8 104.6 119.5 129.0 
114.6 111.1 104.6 119.5 129.2 


Qauginess WEEK 


A STEADY C-OF-L INDEX means less incentive for wage drives, so . 


Now: “Catastrophe” Benefits 


With wage issue partly muted, unions stress, among 
other fringes, an effort to expand health coverage to include 


protracted illnesses. 


The government’s monthly cost-of- 
living index steadied in 1954 (above 
and BW—Dec.25’54,p63), ranging from 
a high—in January and again in July— 
of 115.2% of 1947-49 average costs 
to a low of 114.5% in October. The 
narrow index range had an impact on 
union bargaining; strategy _ shifted 
somewhat from wage demands to 
fringe concessions. 

One demand—certain to be heard 
more of in the year ahead—involves 
major medical expense insurance, most 
recently a factor in the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. settlement with AFL’s In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists (page 
57). AFL’s Dept. of Research is recom- 
mending that unions seek “such an ex- 
pansion of health-and-welfare coverage 
wherever possible.” 

A fairly recent addition to welfare 
programs, this type of insurance aims 
to protect workers from the heavy 
costs of serious illnesses. Under most 
contract plans now, workers—and some 
times their families—are safeguarded 
against ordinary hospitalization, medi- 
cal, and surgical costs. But unions 
now say this isn’t enough since it offers 
no protection against “catastrophe” ill- 
nesses. 


e What’s Provided—The AFL Re 
search Dept. reported that the num- 
ber of members of AFL-affiliated un- 
ions covered by sickness and accident 
insurance tripled in the past. six years. 
At the same time, it said, benefits pro- 
vided for doubled (most plans now 
call for $20 to $30 a week) while the 
duration increased from 13 weeks to 
26 wecks. 

AFL calls this a 
ward, but adds: 

e The benefits are still too small. 
AFL thinks from half to two-thirds 
of regular pay should be provided. 

e The coverage is enough for a 
cold, an appendectomy or tonsillec 
tomy, or a broken arm—but not for a 
serious, long-term illness such as can 
cer, tuberculosis, or heart disease. 
¢ Two Courses—This is the gap that 
unions want to bridge. AF'L’s research 


great stride for- 


ers reported “special union emphasis 1s 
being directed . . . toward the winning 
of medical coverage for the entire fam- 
ily . . . since family needs account 
for the major part of medical ex 
penses. 

Originally, “catastroph« nsurance 
was included as a “rider” in mam\ 


health-and-welfare programs—with the 
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employees paying the entire cost. Now, 
the trend is toward shared costs or 
employer-paid costs. 
e Snags—Many employers are leery 
about major medical expense insurance. 
They say: 

e The benefits are pretty unpre- 
dictable. 

e Claims are not run of mill, and 
may be hard to administer. 

¢ It provides many possibilities for 
malingering and other abuses by em- 
plovees. 
¢ Sears’s_ Experience—A_ couple of 
weeks ago, Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
William H. Stubbs reported on one 
of the biggest “catastrophe” insurance 
plans in effect. 

Sears’s broad basic insurance pro- 
gram went into effect in June, 1950, 
providing $8 a day for 70 days, with 
$200 in surgical benefits and $200 in 
extras. At the end of the first vear, 
Sears analyzed 16,000 claims, was ‘‘not 
overly surprised” to find that in many 
cases “our plan had not paid the major 
portion of the employee’s medical ex- 
penses.” Room costs were running 
nearer $15 a day than $8; in many 
cases, the $200 surgical allowance “did 
not pay even half of the surgeon’s fee,” 
and the $200 for extras wasn’t adequate 
for a person hospitalized for more than 
two or three weeks. 
¢ Revision—Late in 1951, the com- 
pany began thinking of “catastrophe”’ 
insurance. It wanted a program cover- 
ing all employees, and at a premium 





all could afford. It worked out such 
a plan, and put it into effect on Oct. 
9, 1952, at a cost to the employee of 
35¢ each four weeks. 

Sears’s plan has several protective 
features. According to salary or wage, 
the first $200 to $500 of any major 
medical expense must be met by the 
employee. The “catastrophe” plan is 
part of the medical and hospitalization 
program, so there is no duplication of 
benefit payments. A ‘“‘co-insurance” 
clause requires the employee to pay 
25% of the covered medical expense. 
In addition, the limit to be paid is 
$2,000 over two vears. 

According to Sears, its plan has 
been successful beyond expectation. 
¢ GM’s Remedy—Up to now, most ex- 
perience with major medical expense 
programs has been with salaried em- 
plovees. One in effect for General 
Motors salaried employees earning 
$5,700 a year or more is typical of most 
of these. 

The plan provides medical coverage 
up to a maximum $10,000 for cach 
employee, and dependents up to a 
maximum $5,000—but there’s a $10,- 
000 family maximum. There are two 
other hedges—similar to those under 
the Sears plan. The insurer pays only 
80% of the total medical cost, and 
the first $100 to $300 (depending on 
salarv) must be paid by the emplovec. 

GM says it has had only negligible 
troubles over abuses, perhaps because 
of the cost-hedging provisions. 





Pickets Clash in Long Strike 


Police and pickets clashed during 
the holidays at the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
plant of Underwood Corp. when 30 
supervisory employees attempted to en- 
ter the building (picture, above). The 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) struck Underwood's plants 
Nov. 5 when a bargaining deadline was 
reached without an agreement on con- 
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tract terms. The stoppage, involving 
a claimed 1,200 IUE workers, also 
idled 400 nonunion employees. The 
company called in the 30 supervisors 
as a step toward possible recall of the 


nonunion group. The clash with 
massed IUE pickets followed. Two 
were injured slightly, and 23 were 


arrested. 
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report 


ON INTRICATE PARTS 
CMP COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


reduced manual 
and operation costs 





.... increased 
production. 


BEFORE 


This manufacturer of intricate machine 
parts had numerous fabrication prob- 
lems with standard specification cold 
rolled strip steel. First, the gauge 
tolerance variance presented diffi- 
culty when finished parts went to 
assembly where a close fit was 
required,causing many rejects. Pro- 
duction slow-downs were frequent and 
costly. Die life was shortened, too. 
Even though the parts are small and 
produced in great quantities where 
cost of steel per piece is insignifi- 
cant, the resulting finished product 
cost was mounting because of the 
difficulties and added manual work. 


Presenting the CMP story of “specific 
specs" to the purchasing department 
of this manufacturer,a CMP repre- 
sentative was invited to meet with 
their production management. He sug- 
gested several different specifica- 
tions for the various items they were 
producing and arrangements were made 
to test run the "specific spec" steel 
for their own check. 


Improved results were immediate and 
final specifications for all items 
were eStablished as best for each job. 
As was later related, the production 
chief said, “While our steel cost went 
up, we so completely beat our produc- 
tion and assembly problems that thos 
savings dwarfed the steel cost." 
Perhaps there is an answer for your 
requirements, too, in CMP "specific 
specs" cold rolled strip steel -- 
we'll be glad to explore it with you. 





CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York © Cleveland © Detroit © Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Lovis @ Los Angeles ® San Francisco 
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But 1955 May Be Better 


1952, 
Wilson is paying dividends on its $4.25 
preferred stock, but has not paid on 
the common since mid-1952 

¢ Pork Squeeze—The 1954 fiscal year 


It was another one of those disap- 
pointing years for the nation’s meat 
packers and their stockholders (chart 
above). 

Drought—which burned out the grass 
on pasture and range—sent too much 
beef to market to compete with high- 
cost pork for the consumer's meat dol- 
lar. ‘T'o keep both moving, packers had 
to reduce their prices, and the result 
was a decidedly poor earnings period. 

Such leaders as Armour and Cudahy 
went into the red for their fiscal years 
ended last Oct. 31. Swift stayed in the 
black, but its profits were sharply cut. 
Wilson hasn’t reported its fiscal vear 
results yet, but it, too, is expected to 
show reduced earnings. 

But 1955—the experts say—may be 
better. 
¢ Laggard—What investors, and traders 
generally, think. of the meat packing 
shares shows clearly in the above chart. 
Since September, 1953, when the cur- 
rent 15-month boom in the stock mar- 
ket began, Standard & Poor’s index of 
50 industrials has risen 58.8%; during 
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the same period, S&P’s meat-packing 
share index rose only 32.5%. 

Since Election Day, however, the 
packing shares have outperformed the 
industrials. They have risen 9.7%, 
compared with 9.1% for the 50 indus- 
trials. 
¢Long View—Stock market analysts 
generally hold that packing shares are 
“highly speculative.” Earnings, they 
sav, are tossed about by factors over 
which the packers have no control, such 
as droughts, the frequently high cost 
of feed corn, and the tendency of con- 
sumers to lighten meat purchases when 
prices get too high. 

Standard & Poor’s investment advis- 
ory service says most packer shares are 
“unsuited” for the average investor. 

Moody’s Investors Service says much 
the same thing. Moody's expects 
packer earnings to be better in 1955, 
but doubts that Armour, Cudahy, or 
Wilson will resume common dividends 
in the near future. Armour last paid 
on its common in 1948; Cudahy hasn’t 
paid on its preferred since October, 


or on its common since 1949; 


Was the second consecutive year in 
which the industry handled a markedh 
high percentage of beef and an unde- 
sirably low proportion of pork. 

Hogs coming to market in the last 
fiscal vear were smaller than a year 
earlier, and this set the stage for packer 
misfortune. ‘The packers paid what 
turned out to be “too high” prices for 
the hogs. They had no way of knowing 
that dry weather was on the way to 
bring competing beef prices down. But 
it was. As a result, cattle raisers stepped 
up the shipment of steers market 
from burned-out pastures and ranges. 

Meat production in the 1954 fiscal 
vear was 3% higher than in the preced- 
ing 12 months, mostly because of larger 
numbers of cattle and calves. The 
slaughter of cattle was up 11% over 
the previous year. Slaughter of calves 
rose 12%. Sheep and lamb slaughter 
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was about the same as a year earlier. 
Hog slaughter, on the other hand, was 
down 7.5%. 

The bountiful supply of beef cattle 
at modest prices dealt a body blow to 
packer profits. It became impossible 
to scll pork at a profit. The result: 
Pork prices fell, and most packers had 
substantial inventory losses. 
¢ The Payoff—Thus ended the hope of 
packer managements to keep earnings 
anvwhere near last vear’s totals. This 
is how the larger companies fared: 

Swift, biggest packer of them all, sold 
more than $2.5-billion worth of prod- 
ucts for the fourth consecutive year. 
Earnings, however, fell to 0.8¢ per 
dollar of sales, compared with 1.3¢ 
in the preceding fiscal year. At $19.1- 
million, net profits were equal to $3.22 
a common share, compared with $33.9- 
million or $5.72 a share the vear 
previous. Swift has been paying divi- 
dends continuously since 1934, and dis- 
bursed $3 in fiscal 1954, compared with 
$2.40 in 1953. 

Armour, the second largest packer, 
will also show poorer results for fiscal 
1954 than for fiscal 1953. An interim 
report discloses that for the first 44 
weeks of the fiscal vear, the company 
had sales of only $1.7-billion, com- 
pared with over $2-billion for the 1953 
period. As a result, net income after 
taxes for fiscal 1954 may not exceed 
$1.3-million, contrasted with $10.3-mil- 
lion in 1953. 

Wilson, the third largest packer, has 
always played its cards close to its 
chest, giving no indication of how busi- 
ness is going until the annual report 
is issued. Sales in fiscal 1954 are be- 
lieved to have run below the $675- 
million for 1953, which, in turn, were 
smaller than the $717-million in 1952. 
Wilson’s net profits after taxes for 
fiscal 1954 won’t come up to last year’s 
$3-million, equal to 98¢ a common 
share. 

Cudahy, the nation’s fourth largest 
meat packer, turned up with the worst 
1954 performance in the industry. Net 
sales in fiscal 1954 at $455-million 
were only a shade under the $465-mil- 
lion for fiscal 1953, but it was the last 
line of its recently issued annual state- 
ment that contained the really bad 
news. For fiscal 1954, the company 
had a net loss of almost $7.2-million, 
compared with a net profit of $543,- 
000 in the preceding vear. 

During fiscal 1954, however, Cudahy 
made a number of changes which it 
hopes will cut both operating and ad- 
ministrative costs, and thus improve 
earnings. Last September the company 
closed plants and branches that had 
yielded $179-million, or 39% of sales, 
in the last fiscal year. Due principally 
to the long-term west-to-east shift in 
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the hog population, the plants had be- 
come unprofitable. 

John Morrell & Co., another large 
meat packer, is reported to have done 
better in fiscal 1954 than in the year 
previous. In addition, it’s expected to 
show further improvement in 1955. 
This company is engaged in regular 
packing house operations, but also has 
built up a specialized business in pack- 
aged and canned pork products that 
helps iron out the peaks and valleys in 
general meat operations. 

Morrell sales for fiscal 1954 are be- 
lieved to have exceeded the $296-mil- 
lion for the preceding year, and net 
profits will probably top 1953’s earnings 
of $428,000, equal to 54¢ a common 
share. The company is expected to 
continue its present quarterly dividends 
of 124¢ a share. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., showed lower 
net income, too, despite the fact that 
sales of $332-million exceeded the $31 3- 
million for fiscal 1953. Net profits for 
fiscal 1954 were only $1.8-million, equal 
(after preferred dividend requirements) 
to $3.41 a common share, compared 
with $3-million or $5.73 a share in fiscal 
1953. 

As a result, the “joint earnings” or 
profit-sharing distribution to employees 
was cut to $379,558, equal to half a 
week’s pay, contrasted with more than 
$2-million in the preceding year, equal 
to more than 34 weeks’ pay (BW—Dec. 
11’54,p126). 

Also, the company’s contribution to 

the emplovees’ profit-sharing trust for 
fiscal 1954 was only $59,503, contrasted 
with $1.6-million in the preceding fiscal 
year. 
* Look Ahead—Prospects of a bigger 
production of pigs in 1955, with the 
spring crop up 5% over a year ago leads 
the trade to anticipate improved carn- 
ings. The Agriculture Dept. said last 
week that 157,000 farmers are planning 
to supply the market with 58.5-million 
hogs in the six months through June 1 
next, contrasted with a spring crop of 
55.7-million for 1954. Total 1954 pro- 
duction was 92.4-million pigs; that 
figure includes a fall crop of 36.8-mil- 
lion pigs now starting to market, or 
16% more than for the fall crop of 
1953. 

Cattle slaughter for 1955 is expected 
to be about the same as for the past 
year. This should spell: 

«A better beef-pork ratio, hence 
less chance of a repetition of last vear’s 
packer purchases of hogs at high prices 
and sale of pork products later at a 
loss. 

e An abundance of both beef and 
pork in consumer markets, which 
should make for brisk movement of 
meat to dinner tables at reasonable, 
yet profitable prices. 


Bank Deal Gives Pru 


More Mortgage Funds 


Forceful evidence of continued tight- 
ening in the home-mortgage market 
turned up last week when Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America contracted 
with 160 banks throughout the country 
to borrow money to finance govern- 
ment-insured mortgages. | 
¢ Operator—Prudential, perhaps the 
world’s top private mortgage lender 
with some $5-billion in mortgage hold- 
ings, says this is the first such move 
by a major life insurance company. 
Irving Trust Co. of New York will act 
as manager for the 160 banks. 

Under the plan, Prudential will 
borrow monev from the banks using 
VA and FHA insured mortgages as 
security, with the understanding that 
it will buy the mortgages back at a 
later date. Prudential will still collect 
interest on the mortgages. 
¢ Money Flow—The plan is designed, 
savs Prudential, to “facilitate an even 
flow of funds into mortgage invest- 
ments throughout the country.” De- 
spite its own tremendous cash _re- 
sources, Prudential says that it is al- 
most fully committed, and that this 
condition, coupled with forecasts of 
record or near-record construction ac- 
tivity in 1955, prompted the plan. 
The plan is said to give Pru an addi- 
tional $350-million for mortgages. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Earnings estimates for 1954:—Standard 
Brands, Inc., “$3 per share or slightly 
more,” compared with $2.90 in 1953. 
. . . Erie RR, $1.78 per share of com- 
mon, before capital and sinking funds, 
compared with $4.31... . Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., around $7 on common, 
compared with $6.58 last year, when 
there were 200,000 fewer shares. 
= 

Windstorm damage from the Hurri- 
cane sisters—Carol, Edna, and Hazel— 
will break all records, says the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. NBFU 
estimates that total insured property 
damage from Carol and Edna will run 
“over $138-million,” excluding auto- 
mobile and marine damage. And Hazel 
alone will just about match the com- 
bined total of her sisters. In terms of 
total claims, NBFU says, Carol and 
Edna comprised the nation’s greatest 
catastrophe to date. 


° 
Households consumed about 26% of all 
the electricity sold in the U.S. in 1954, 
outstripping the sum of all classes of 
users in 1939. 
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QUAKE DAMAGE, figured at $5-million, forced store shutdowns in pre-Christmas week. 


When California Shook 


EUREKA, CALIF. — Merchants 
here this week were still picking up the 
pieces left by the sharp, two-minute 
earthquake that hit Humboldt County 
last week at the peak of the Christmas 
shopping rush. 

The quake, which struck just before 
noon on Dec. 21, left an estimated 
$5-million of damage, injured 50 per- 
sons, and brought death to one. In 
Eureka, county seat and largest city 
in this northern California lumbering 
area, 50 downtown stores had to shut 
down, though most of them got back 
in business next day with boarded win- 
dows. 

The quake itself was actually less 
severe than the one that hit outlving 
parts of Nevada earlier in the month. 
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But it topped in magnitude the dis- 
astrous Long Beach tremor of 1933. 
Humboldt County’s 75-vear-old court- 
house will have to be completely re- 
built, at a cost figured at about $1.5- 
million; another $300,000 will go into 
patching up the Eureka City Hall. 
Although emergency crews were able 
to plug the main breaks in the city’s 
water supply line, one side of its 20 
million-gal. reservoir remains cracked 
and will have to be repaired. 

The biggest business damage was in 
shattered windows, broken merchan- 
dise, and scrambled inventory (pic- 
ture). The county’s lumber companies 
got off relatively easily; mills closed 
down, but the main loss at Pacific 
Lumber Co., six miles south of Eu- 


reka, was in inventory, rather than jp 


plant and equipment 


County's Rights 


BECKLEY, W. VA. — Raleigh 
County Sheriff John C. Ward is not a 
man to be awed, least of all by a state 
turnpike commission 

Ward has gone ahead with his threat 
to sell for delinquent taxes 65. tracts 
of land owned by the West Virginia 


commission. A crowd of about 200 was 
on hand at Raleigh County Courthouse 
when Ward auctioned off the first | 
three tracts—amounting to about 7] 


acres—to Mrs. Dave 
$31 for the package 
e Test Case—In selling the land for a 
$610 tax debt to the county, Ward 
ignored a letter from the turnpike com. 
mission asking that the tracts be te. 
moved from public-sale lists. The com. 
mission based its request On an opinion 
by the state’s attorney gencral and the 
commission’s counsel that “‘the liens of 


unpaid . . . taxes are obliterated” when 
the commission, a state agency, acquires 
title. 

Ward, who wants to make a cout 
test out of his action, savs the tum. 


pike agency should be “either fish o 
fowl, not both.” He savs the commis 
sion behaves like a state agencv in tak 
ing property and not paving taxes 
“But on all other matters,” he says, 
“it considers itself a private corpor- 
tion.” 


Update 
DELAWARE CITY —New Castk 


County has decided it wants a refiner 
—cven if its “refinement” suffers in the 
process (BW —Dec.11°54,p130). 

By unanimous vote, the county’s lev 
court commissioners have approved 3 
zoning map that gives Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. about what it wants 
—and King’s College cisely what it 
doesn’t want—to build a $75-million 
refinery near this city The commis 
sioners O.K.’d a general industrial zone 
in the land corridor that splits the tw 


campuses used by the college. On top 
of this, they cut down the school’ 
600-ft. north and west buffer zones, 
which had been approved bv _ the 
county zoning commission, to 200 ft. 


bevond its property lines 


Reaction to the decision: Tide 
Water called it “acceptable,” but said 
many problems still remain before 4 


final choice of the site. The Delaware 
Chamber of Commerce was “highh 
gratified,” and “optimistic that indus 
tries will recognize the value of locating 
plants in that territor The college, 
which wanted no industrial zone and 
bigger buffers, had no comment. 
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This announcement ts not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issue December 22, 1954 


$335,000,000 
Power Authority of the State of New York 


General Revenue Bonds, Series A 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of Messrs. Hawkins, Delafield & Wood and of Messrs. Wood, King & Dawson, bond 
counsel to the Authority and to the Underwriters, respectively, under the existing statute an 
court decisions from Federal income taxes, and under existing statutes 
from New York State income tax. 


$268,000,000 3.20% Bonds, due January 1, 1995 
Price 100% 


$67,000,000 Serial Bonds 


Principal Due Interest Price Principal Due Interest Price 
amount January 1 rate or yield amount January 1 rate or yield 
$4,800,000 1965 2.10% 100 $5,600,000 1971 2.60% 2.55% 
5,000,000 1966 2.20 100 6,000,000 1972 2.60 100 
5,000,000 1967 2.30 100 6,000,000 1973 2.70 2.65% 
5,300,000 1968 2.40 100 6,100,000 1974 2.70 100 
5,400,000 1969 2.50 2.45% 6,200,000 1975 2.75 100 
5,400,000 1970 2.50 100 6,200,000 1976 2.75 100 


Accrued interest from January 1, 1955 is to be added to the prices. 


The Bonds are subject to redemption, as a whole or in part, at any time on and after January 1, 1963, 
as set forth in the Authority’s Official Statement. 


Copies of the Circular dated December 21, 1954, w oe contains further information, including the Official Statement of 
the Authority, may be oblained from such of the undersigned as may legally offer these securities 
under applicable securities laws. The undersigned are among the Underwriters. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
teen Tie & Co. Lehman Brothers Union Securities Corporation R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Smith, Barney & Co. . Drexel & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Stone & Webster Securities Corporation B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. White, Weld & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Compuy Alex. Brown & Sons C. J. Devine & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation Phelps, Fenn & Co. 
Senate ry Hutzler Shields & Company Bear, Stearns & Co. Blair ha ber Estabrook & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks W. C. Langley & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis L. F. Rothschild & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. 
American Securities Corporation Bache & Co. Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Barr Brothers & Co. A.G. Becker &Co. Dick & Merle-Smith 











Incorporated 
R. S. Dickson & | Company Dominick & Dominick Francis I. duPont & Co. Eldredge & Co. First of Michigan Corporation 
Incorporated Incorporated 

Geo. B. Gibbons & Company Gregory &Son W.E. Hutton &Co. Kean, Taylor &Co. A.M.Kidder & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 

Laurence M. Marks & Co. W. H. Morton & Co. Reynolds & Co. Riter & Co. Roosevelt & Cross 

Incorporated Incorporated 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. F. S. Smithers & Co. G. H. Walker & Co. Chas. E. Weigeld & Co. Wertheim & Co. 
Incorporated 
Allen & Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. Baxter, Williams & Co. William Blair & Company J. C. Bradford & Co. Broun, Booworth & Co. 
‘orporat: 

Central sues Gonpeny John W. Clarke Coffin & Burr Hiallgarten &Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. _Heller, Bruce & Co. Hirsch & Co. 
incorporat porated 

The Illinois Company Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. McDonald & Company R. H. Moulton & Company Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. 

Incorporated 

The Robi Humphrey Company, Inc. Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke Schwabacher & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & B Company Stroud & Company Tucker, Anthony & Co. Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Weeden & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 
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St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





-+.on our Prepaid Savings 
Certificates. One of Chi- 
cago’s Oldest and Largest 


Savings Associations. Ac- 
counts opened by 15th earn 
from Ist. Save by Mail! 
Send check or write for 
free Financial Booklet. 
Address Savings Dept. 200. 





$25 Ttillion Strong! 
CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


1656 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 272, lil 
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clues THE classified section of 
BUSINESS WEEK, which pene- 
trates the top management men 
bracket, is published every 
week. For further information 
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“Clues” BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Cheaper Shares Lead the Way! 


This week, for the first time in his- 
tory, the Dow Jones index of industrial 
stocks touched the 400 level~some 20 
points above the famous 1929 high. 
The bull market was seeing the Old 
Year out with a jolly party. 

However, Wall Street technicians had 
only one eve on the soaring prices. They 
were keeping their other eve on the 
shift to speculative shares that has been 
getting more noticeable since summer 
(BW—Aug.28'54,p102). As the chart 
(above) shows, the speculative shares 
have traded places with the high-grade 
stocks as leaders of the market's upward 
drive. 
¢ Blue-Chip Boom—Between Septem- 
ber, 1953, and May, 1954, the blue 
chips led the way (left hand chart). 
Standard & Poor’s index of high-grade 
common stocks rose 23.2% in that 
period, while S&P’s index of low-priced 
commons advanced only 12.3%. 

The blue chips got their push not 
only from purchases by individual inves- 
tors but also from extensive buying by 
pension funds, investment trusts, college 
endowment trustees, and other institu- 
tional investors who were edging cau- 
tiously down into the equities field. 


e Low-Grades’ Boom—Between June 
and Christmas, however, the low-price 
commons led the market rise (right hané } 
chart). S&P’s index for those share 
zoomed 31.5% in the seven aaa 
while the index for high-grade common 
moved up only 13.6‘ 

It is obvious that individual and ir 
stitutional investors alike have tendet 
to slow their purchases of the blue 
chips. Thev find that top-grade equitic 
are now selling so high that, in mam 
cases, their vield doesn’t match the te 
turn obtainable on high-grade corporate 





bonds and medium and long-term go 
ernment bonds (BW —Dec.4’54,p#3 
Hence, they are buying shares a shade 
below the blue chip category in quality, 
shares that offer better yields than the 
top grade stocks. 

Besides, some Wall Streeters see an 
increase in the buying of definitel 
speculative lower-grad stocks by the 
general public. 
¢ One-third of a Market—According to 
a study by Harold Clayton, market 
technician of Hemphill, Noves & Co., 
shares selling for $10 or less accounted 





for 30.07% of total trading volume on 
the Big Board in the week ended Dec. 
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23. compared with 20.23% in the week 


enced last Sept. 3. Shares selling be- 
tween $10 and $20 a share accounted 
of total volume in the same 
December week, 27.62% in the same 
September week. 

‘The gains in volume of trading in the 
low-priced shares are even more signifi- 
cant in the light of the substantial in- 
creasc in trading volume over the four 
months. 
¢ Trading This Week—More evidence 
of the drift to speculative issues could 
be scen in the market’s behavior early 
this week. ; 

On Monday, shares dipped sharply. 
The sell-off was attributed to sales for 
tax purposes and to news of a snag in 
France’s approval of the European de- 


for 29.35% 





Investor Interest Shifts 


fense pact. On Tuesday, news from 

Europe was more favorable, and shares 

rebounded sharply. The averages 

erased all of Monday’s losses and added 
bit more for good measure. 

And what were the most active is- 
sues in ‘Tuesday’s trading? They tell 
the story simply: They were low-priced 
shares. The 10 most active stocks were: 
Panhandle Oil, closing ‘Tuesday at 
$10.75 a share, up 87¢ from Monday; 
New York Central, $34, up $1; Ben- 
guet Mining, $1.50 a share, off 12¢ 
-ennsvivania RR, $24.62, up 37¢; Cel- 
anese, $26, up $2; Curtiss-Wright, 
$17.75, off 37¢; Avco Mfg., $6.! 87, up 
12¢; Armour & Co., $14.37, up $1; 
Alleghany Corp., $8.87, up 25¢; Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton, $13.12, up 37¢ 


STOCK BUYERS LATELY HAVE PAID LESS ATTENTION 
TO HIGH-GRADE STOCKS LIKE THESE 


1954 

High 
oo 1. Financial Comp.......cccces $49.00 
I SNE. 6 i cccddaewcaccesede 48.50 
International Business Machines. . 375.00 
Johns-Manville. See 91.50 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass... . . 76.50 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... .. 109. 50 
NE ss aha deste tee acme coca 4S 66.25 
Standard Oil Co. (Cal.).............. 79.75 


Union Carbide & Carbon............ 89.00 


United States Gypsum.............. 233.00 





When Recent Recent Level 
Registered Level vs, 1954 High 
November $46.00 —6.1% 
June 45.00 —7.2 
November 358.00 —4.5 

i 86.56 —-5.5 
November 69.00 -—9.8 
November 104.75 —4.3 
November 61.50 —7.2 
October 72.75 —8.8 
July 85.75 —3.7 
November 218.50 —6.2 


. AND MORE TO STOCKS LIKE THESE OFFERING 
GREATER “PER CENT APPRECIATION” POSSIBILITIES 


Oct. 

Close 
Se CM oak eaceckeenanecs $3.50 
PN BOO. ooo 5k ccccacvcssce 17.00 
American Bosch Arma Corp......... 11.25 
American & Foreign Power......... 11.75 
American Locomotive. ...........++ 15.25 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton............ 9.00 
Benes: @ OMG. 6 vic ccccicccess 27.37 
errr or errr 16.50 
ee oe 21.62 
Chicago & North Western.......... 11.50 
APL PPro 2.25 
IR ecu loG ete rcmneiees 12.62 
PUAN, TOD ic css eccecsc veeka® 18.62 
NO UNIO cies cane achnssasas 13.62 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph...... 11.75 
MN chs canasikae ibe derek 5.25 
EN SEES een Per 12.87 
McQuay-Norris Mfg..............- 14.75 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas............. 7.25 
New York Central................. 19.12 
Patino Mines & Enterprises......... 3.75 
Pennsylvania R.R..............000% 16.75 
Pittsburgh Steel........ 19.37 
NR iid apa tte con veda vs 10.00 
Republic Pictures..............000% 4.75 
Reynolds Spring................. 14.50 


Sheraton Corp. of America... race cals 12.25 


Telautograph Corp...............+- 16.75 
Third Avenue Transit.............. 4.00 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery........... 23.00 


* All gains figured on basis of October close. 
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Nor. Recent * Postelection Gains 
Close Level In Nov. In Dec, 
$6.00 $8.50 71.4% 71.4% 
18.62 22.50 9.6 22.8 
12.75 15.25 13.3 22.2 
12.87 15.62 9.6 23.7 
17.00 21.37 11.5 28.7 
10.37 13.12 15.3 30.6 
33.00 39.75 20.6 24.7 
17.62 24.00 6.8 38.7 
25.00 29.25 15.6 19.7 
12.12 16.25 5.4 35.9 
2.62 3.62 16.5 44.4 
14.50 18.00 14.9 27.7 
20.75 24.75 11.4 21.5 
15.50 18.25 13.8 20.2 
12.25 15.12 4.3 24.4 
6.00 8.00 14.3 38.1 
16.00 19.37 24.3 26.2 
15.25 21.50 3.4 42.4 
7.75 9.62 6.9 25.8 
25.37 31.75 33.7 33.4 
4.00 6.00 6.7 53.3 
19.2 24.00 14.9 28.4 
23.25 27.75 22.4 23.2 
11.00 3.50 10.0 25.0 
5.32 6.50 7.8 29.1 
17.62 26.75 21.5 63.0 
14.12 17.00 15.3 23.5 
20.00 2.00 19.4 71.6 
4.00 6.00 ve 50.0 
27.00 35.00 17.4 34.8 
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For some strange reason small companies are 
usually happy companies. 

Mighty nice to work with, too! 

That’s why Zurich American has designed 
Group Insurance Programs to accommodate 
the small to moderate-sized company . . . the 
company with 25 toseveral hundred employes. 

In coverage, price and service, ZURICH- 
AMERICAN’S Group Programs are shaped 
to fit the special needs of employers who want 
thir Group Program ... and their employes 
handled with care. 

Proof? The big fellows like us, too! 
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“Great for Group” 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability 
Insurance Company 
135 S. LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Has a water shortage hit your area yet? We'll need nearly double our present 175-billion gallon a day supply by 1975. 
Meeting these needs is a multi-billion dollar job constructing buildings, roads, dams, plants, irrigation ditches, etc. 


Needed: 160 billion gallons more, every day 


What’s behind all these water shortages? 


Take a look at vour town’s water supply. Can it handle 
double its present volume? By 1975, it will have to. Is any- 
thing being done about it? 

We should be spending annually $1.2 billion for new 
water supply facilities and $1.8 billion for new facilities for 
treating wastes that foul useful water today. We're spend- 
ng only $750 million a year for both. 

Easing our water shortages is a complex, long-range job 
of planning, building and paying for water supplv systems 
(dams, aqueducts, pumping plants, tunnels); water purifi- 
cation systems (filtration and chemical treatment plants); 
water use systems (for industrial processes, for power, for 
irrigation, for personal use); and systems for delivery of 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Member — ABC — ABP 


water and removal of wastes. There’s a backlog of $4.5 bil- 
lion worth of such projects on the books now, waiting to be 
financed and started. 

Putting all these pieces together into a system that will 
supply 160,000,000,000 gallons a day demands men with 
wide-angle vision. These men must be familiar not only 
with the many technical problems they face, but also with 
non-technical subjects such as costs, governmental affairs, 
financing, labor relations and logistics—all of which are 
tightly interwoven in every construction job. Engineering 
News-Record, with its wide-angle reporting, is the only pub- 
lication that covers all these related topics. That’s why, as 
these billions are spent on water for a greater America, 
you'll find your most important customers reading Engi- 
neering News-Record. 


In building and construction, 


IF YOU’RE IMPORTANT YOU EITHER READ 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


OR YOU ADVERTISE IN IT, OR BOTH 
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Life insurance has always been favored by the income-tax law. Under 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code revision, it’s favored even more. To take 
full advantage of it, you should review your whole investment picture. 


As in the past, beneficiaries will not have to pay income tax on insur- 
ance proceeds collected on the death of the policyholder. But in addition, 
the new law adds two attractive tax-saving provisions: (1) It gives you the 
chance to escape estate tax on the insurance proceeds; and (2) it allows you 
to switch around many of your insurance contracts without tax. 


The estate-tax shelter can mean a big saving. At your death, the insur- 
ance you leave is normally subject to estate tax, like any other property 
you have. 


But now you can avoid that tax. The new law says that if you pass 
ownership of the policy to someone else, proceeds are not subject to estate 
tax—even though you took out the policy and continue to pay premiums. 


There might be one catch to this: The proceeds could still be taxed to 
your estate if there’s more than a 5% chance that the policy wiil go back to 
you or your estate instead of to your beneficiaries. That chance is figured 
actuarily. 


The amount of tax you save depends on what bracket you fall into. 
For example: If there’s a taxable estate of $80,000 (that is, after deductions, 
exemptions, etc.) a $10,000 policy would be subject to a tax of $1,400. With 
a taxable estate of $150,000, the tax on the same policy would be $2,640. 


You can save this tax by taking out a policy, assigning all your interest 
to your wife or child. 


A word of warning: This break may not last. The insurance companies 
are selling this point big—so big that the Treasury is implying that it may 
seek to change this provision in the 1955 act. 


Here’s how the new law shelters contract switching: In the past, you 
had to pay tax when switching policies to meet new individual or family 
requirements—if the value of the new policy was more than the aggregate 
premiums paid for the old one. Now you can move without danger of tax 
when you make these changes: 


¢ One life insurance policy for another life-insurance contract, or an en- 
dowment policy, or an annuity contract. 


¢ An endowment policy for another endowment policy that calls for regu- 
lar payments beginning at a date not later than payments would have started 
under the old policy; or for an annuity contract. 


e Annuity contract for another annuity contract. 


There’s a change in method of tax payments on endowment policies, 
too. At maturity, you may elect to take the lump sum or get an annuity. 
On the lump sum, there is a tax on the difference between the cost (your 
investment) and the amount received. 


Under the new law, this gain is still fully taxed. However, you now 
have the option to be taxed as if one-third was received in the year of 
maturity, and one-third in each of the two preceding years. 


Remember this: The three-year rule applies to any lump-sum payment 
received on the surrender, redemption, or maturity of (1) annuity; (2) 
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endowment; and (3) life-insurance contracts (paid for reasons other than 
death of the insured). 


In one way the new code is tougher on beneficiaries. That’s when in- 
stallment payments are spread over the beneficiary’s life—part of the install- 
ment may be taxed. Here’s how you figure it: 


Spread the principal (face value) of the policy over the years the in- 
stallments are to be paid. Thus a $10,000 policy paid over 20 years would 
be $500 a year. You pay tax on all annual payments received in excess of 
this amount. 


One important exception: The spouse of the deceased gets an extra 
$1,000 annual exemption. In the example above, her total annual exemp- 
tion would thus be $1,500. : 


Eye specialists say that too many of their older patients who experience 
the dimming of vision that attends cataract, put off consulting the doctor. 
They dread a diagnosis of total blindness or involved surgery. 


In almost all cases, their anxiety is groundless. First, cataracts never 
cause total blindness, although they can fog vision to a high degree. Second, 
surgical procedures for their removal are not considered dangerous. 


Cataracts can occur at any age—as a congenital defect, as the result 
of an accident, or sometimes from a disease. More often they occur in 
people over 60—even when otherwise they are in perfect health. 


The eye’s lens is normally perfectly clear, a gelatine-like structure 
covered by a thin membrane (the capsule). A cataract is a marked haziness 
of this lens—similar to a boiled egg-white. 


The cloudy lens is extracted by a routine operation. Nothing is put in 
its place. When the patient is ready (six weeks to six months after surgery), 
he is fitted with ordinary eyeglasses. The conventional glass lens adequately 
compensates for the absent eye lens. 


There’s a good chance you'll be paying a lot less for all phonograph 
records from now on. RCA-Victor has started the ball rolling with price 
cuts (running as high as 33%) in all 33 and 45 rpm disks (page 20). 


Starting Monday, Victor will sell its 33 rpm, 12-in. records for $3.98; its 
10-in. LPs will retail at $2.98. Single 45 rpm records have been cut to 
89¢; all single extended-play 45s will sell for $1.49. 


Don’t ignore the March of Dimes campaign—which begins Jan. 3—on 
the theory that polio is licked. Nobody will know until April, when results 
of last year’s trial run on the Salk vaccine will be announced. 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis sets its goal at $64- 
million. Funds are needed (1) to pay for the Salk vaccine and gamma 
globulin; (2) for refinement and further research whether or not the vaccine 
is successful; and (3) to care for patients already afflicted with polio. 


For winter driving, keep windshield and headlamps clean. More than 
10% of all fatal accidents in January are due to poor vision. Film on glass 
tends to diffuse the half-light common in wintertime, plays optical tricks. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. |, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New Yerk, N. Y. 
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In this modern foundry layout, movement of sand and cast- 
ings is completely mechanized. With Link-Belt conveying 
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Vibrating shakeout unit 9. Sand revivifier 

Magnetic belt feeder 10. Distributing belt conveyor 
Shakeout sand elevator 11. Molding stations 
Vibrating screen 12. Car-type mold conveyor 
Sand storage bin 13. Weight shifting 

Sand muller 14. Pouring station 

Prepared sand feeder 1A. Oscillating conveyor for 


Prepared sand elevator spruing and sorting 


and preparation equipment, gray iron, steel, malleable and 
non-ferrous foundries can have lower costs, increased output. 














Link-Belt automatic shakeout steps up 
production, removes workmen from haz- 
atdous areas, frees them for other jobs. 


Conditioned sand is quickly, conveniently 
distributed to molders’ hoppers by flat 
roll belt conveyor with adjustable plows. 


Ideal for handling hot sand and castings, 
Oscillating conveyors speed cooling, spru- 
ing and sorting of castings while en route. 


j fonerses large and small foundries alike find mod- 
ernization the only answer to intensified compe- 
tition. To bring down their costs and make the most 
efficient use of manpower, they have conveyorized 
sand and casting handling to a degree undreamed of 
even a few years ago. 

Many of these progressive foundries are completely 
equipped with Link-Belt conveying and preparation 
equipment. And Link-Belt foundry engineers can 
show you how mechanization can step up your profits 
..-at the same time make your foundry a better place 
in which to work. 

The foundry is only one area where Link-Belt helps 


~ for materials ta 


One source... one 
responsibility 








Link-Belt mechanization not only makes large and 
small foundries a better place to work - - it 


raises production-lowers unit costs 


cut costs. Throughout all industry—wherever mate- 
rials must be moved or power transmitted—you'll find 
Link-Belt equipment at work. 

For an expert analysis of your conveying or drive 
problems, call the Link-Belt office near you today. Or 
write for Book 2423 for facts on Link-Belt’s complete 
line of modern foundry equipment. Address LINK- 
BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


13,679 


















FORECASTING and designing military needs years in advance 
pays off for J. S. McDonnell (center), president of McDonnell 
Aircraft, and his lieutenants (left to right) G. C. Covington, Jr., 


How to Prosper 


Nobody at McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
lost much sleep when the U.S. Navy 
canceled $300-million in contracts for 
fighter planes—even though the com- 
pany had a $100-million stake in the 
deal. Just the week before, the U.S. 
Air Force had awarded the St. Louis, 
Mo., company—which thrives entirely 
on a military diet—a $100-million con- 
tract for the new McDonnell jet plane, 
the Voodoo. In addition, the company 
had a healthy backlog of Navy work. 

At first glance, it might seem that 
McDonnell had chosen a_ precarious 
course, in tying its fortunes entirely to 
the permanent munitions industry that 
has developed in the U.S. For one 
thing, defense business has been sub- 
ject to high peaks and deep valleys. 
Second, working for the military means 
a low profit-margin. 
¢ Leveling Off—McDonnell has been 
working on a program to level off these 
peaks and dips ever since the company 
was founded 15 years ago. It now feels 
that, with the addition of its Voodoo 
contract, it has met its goal. 

According to J. S. McDonnell, Jr. 


70 


(cover), 55-year-old company president, 
the first part of its strategy was to win 
contracts from all the major branches 
of the Defense Dept. The second part 
was to anticipate far ahead the mili- 
tary’s needs for new types of planes, 
and be ready to go into production in 
a hurry. 

So far, the strategy has worked. The 
company’s real history began with the 
development and production of its 
Phantom and Banshee carrier-based 
fighter planes for the Navy. In the 10 
vears between 1945 and 1954, annual 
sales went from $20-million to $120- 
million, the work force from 4,035 to 
12,318; and the backlog of orders from 
$50-million to $400-million. 

The basic problem of a fighter plane 
manufacturer is to design a plane that, 
when on the design table, is at least 
five years ahead of its time. In fact, 
to make the company any money, it has 
to be good enough to last at least seven 
years. This doesn’t mean that it can- 
not be changed at all; the basic designs 
must stand, but the plane has to be 
built aerodynamically so that it can 





Kendall Perkins, Robert H. Charles, C. Warren Drake, J. F. 
Aldridge, and William R. Orthwein. 
solves the problem. . . 


on Low Profits 


According to them, it 


stand improvement and adaptation 
e Record—To understand how Me 
Donnell goes about its scientific crysta 
ball gazing, take a look at the com 
pany’s record over the past few years 

The last of the famous Banshee line 
for the Navy rolled out of McDonnell’s 
hangar in October, 1953. Meantime, 
two years before, the Navy announced 
that it had contracted with McDor 
nell for a new single-jet fighter, the 
Demon. The first experimental flight 
of this plane was in August, 1951, and 
the first production model rolled ov 
in December, 1953. But for at least 
two years before the contract announce: 
ment, McDonnell had been design- 
ing and selling this plane to the Navy. 

Last November, the Navy’s cancella 
tion of $300-million in plane and em 
gine orders affected Demon fighter pro- 
duction by $100-million. The termina 
tion, the Navy announced, was due to 
dissatisfaction with the Westinghouse 
and Allison jet engine production. _ 

Then less than a week later, the Air 
Force awarded McDonnell the $100 
million contract for the F-101A Voo- 
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doo. On Nov. 22, the company un- 
veiled its first production model. 

¢ Long-Range Design—Actually, Mc- 
Donnell had been working on the Voo- 
doo—which the company claims is the 
world’s most powerful fighter—since 
1946, when the Air Force awarded Mc- 
Donnell an experimental contract to 
produce a long-range, twin-jet “pene- 
tration” fighter, capable of carrying 
bombs and rockets. The company won 
this contract—as it does most of its 
contracts—on a competitive basis. 

The prototype of the present plane 
was first flown in 1948. However, just 
as the Air Force got its production or- 
der ready, there was a big budget cut. 
Two years later, the Korean War 
started, and the Air Force took another 
look at the Voodoo. By that time, 
however, jet plane development had 
advanced to the point where McDon- 
nell decided to redesign the plane. 

The new model incorporates all the 
a points of the old, plus many not 

own at that time. In addition to 
being able to fight other planes, it has 


~ the range to accompany bombers, and 


is capable of carrying atomic weapons 
deep into enemy territory and return- 
ing. Security cloaks its speed in the 
phrases: “in excess of 800 mph.” or 
“supersonic”’ class. 

Getting the $100-million contract 
was another milestone for the company. 
Aside from assuring its 12,000 em- 
ployees of steady jobs, it gave McDon- 
nell still another string to its bow—a 
second big customer for its products. 
Ever since the company was feunded, 
McDonnell has been trying to engi- 
neer and produce an airplane of its own 
design for the Air Force. 

* Phantom Propelled—McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp. was founded in 1939 by 
J. $. McDonnell, Jr., a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Hamilton 
Metal Airplane Co., and Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. But the company’s real push 
came on New Year’s Day, 1943, when 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics called 
McDonnell in to ask his company to 
undertake the design and construction 
of a revolutionary jet-powered carrier 
amcraft. During the first conference, 
McDonnell, his then project engineer, 
Kendall Perkins, and Bob Baldwin, a 
draftsman, literally sketched the pre- 
liminary design of the Phantom. 

The “production” order for the 
Phantom in March, 1945, was accom- 
panied by a “prototype” order for two 
models of the Banshee. But almost up 
until the last Banshee took to the air 
wer a year ago, the company was con- 
tantly adding new improvements—bet- 
ter radar facilities, more armament, 
and greater fuel capacity. 
*Centralization—Under McDonnell’s 
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guidance, the company has concen- 
trated all its operations in one location. 
When the company was first organized 
and its work was mainly subcontracts, 
it was sprawled all over St. Louis. In 
the press for space, units were set up 
in abandoned garages and_ buildings. 
The company accepted help from hun- 
dreds of part-time machinists who had 
machine shops in their homes for their 
hobbies. And it built a factory in Mem- 
phis to construct a wartime training 
plane for Fairchild Aviation. 

When the company acquired the 
huge Curtiss-Wright plant at Lambert- 
St. Louis municipal airport in 1946, 
McDonnell began concentrating in that 
area. Today, he has assembled in one 
place some 24-million sq. ft. of floor 
space on 312 acres of land. 

McDonnell Aircraft owns about 14- 
million sq. ft., the rest was built by 
the Navy and leased to the company. 
In the Navy section are housed the 
machine shops, shipping, receiving, and 
some subassembly operations. The com- 
pany on its own constructed a $1-mil- 
lion propulsion lab and a multimillion 
dollar low-speed wind tunnel. A micro- 
wave lab for electronic testing and a 
$3.6-million hangar building were add- 
ed. All told, McDonnell has about 
$20-million invested at Lambert Field. 
¢ The Team—One reason for this heavy 
centralization is that the boss likes 
to have his staff handy for quick face-to- 
face conferences. He is a great one 
for teamwork, credits it with a lot of 
his company’s success. 

Probably another reason that the 
company makes money is that McDon- 
nell watches expenses like a_ hawk. 
There’s a constant hunt for lost time. 
The company has no budget for insti- 
tutional or product advertising (it spent 
only $5,104 on this in 1954). The only 
advertising it does is some for the 
armed services to help recruitment. The 
company maintains a small Beech Bo- 
nanza airplane for its own use—but it’s 
got to be important business to get 
on that plane. But according to Mc- 
Donnell, “Regardless of any system 
a company uses, top management must 
keep after costs at all times, or else 
they slip down the drain.” 

The best example of how McDon- 
nell thinks and operates shows in his 
office layout. He has a large office, 
with one huge picture window facing 
the plant and testing ramp, another 
window overlooking the airport. By 
turning his neck, he can see what’s 
going on at all times. At his desk, he 
has the usual phone switches, connect- 
ing him with key personnel, and there 
is a special telephone connected with 
the plant public address system. When- 
ever he thinks there is news (good or 
bad) he lifts the receiver and over the 


entire plant will come his voice: ‘“This 
is Mac, calling the Team.” 

¢ Blueprint for the Future—Whatever 
the basic reason, the thinking — that 
“Mac” and his team have put into the 
plane of tomorrow is paying off. Along 
with its Voodoo production, the com- 
pany is up to its neck in other projects. 

For the Army aviation, the company 
is developing its “converti-plane,” a 
small job that combines propellers for 
fast forward speeds, and_ helicopter 
blades for vertical lift. Next in impor- 
tance is experimental work on _heli- 
copters. ““When peace is achieved”’ says 
McDonnell, “we see a big field commer- 
cially for helicopters.” 

Looking ahead 25 years, McDonnell 
foresees the day when fighter airplanes 
may no longer be needed. They will be 
supplanted by guided missiles. There- 
fore, the company has a large interest 
in the so-called Talos program—ground 
to air missiles of long range. 

More urgent, the company recently 
received a $38.7-million contract from 
the Navy to develop a new attack 
fighter—probably a twin-set job similar 
to the Voodoo, except that it will be 
keyed to carrier operations. 
¢ Low-Margin Profit—Many industrial- 
ists wonder why the company has 
elected to remain in this traditionally 
low-margin military business. Most con- 
tracts with the armed services are on an 
incentive-fixed price basis. The com- 
pany will estimate in advance what a 
given number of planes will cost, and 
agree to share whatever saving under 
that with the government. Sometimes 
the government will take as much 
as 80% of that savings. 

In McDonnell’s case, the net earn- 
ings after taxes for the 15 years total 
only $214-million on total sales to gov- 
ernment of $604-million. But despite 
that low profit-margif, McDonnell has 
kept his company in the black every 
year except one—in 1946 the Defense 
Dept. cut all military budgets to almost 
zero, and McDonnell lost $226,134. 
Since 1939, however, the company’s 
capital stock and earnings retained for 
growth have increased from $222,390 
to almost $19-million. 
¢ Logic—McDonnell justifies his deci- 
sion to tie in with the military this 
way: “No company can survive today 
without military plane business. We 
have devoted our full time to it be- 
cause 10 years ago we saw an opportu- 
nity to excel in the Navy fighter field. 
However, don’t think we don’t like 
commercial business. But just how 
much of this business is there to have? 
The transport business is well filled 
by fine companies. But our roto-craft 
developments (helicopter) and our con- 
verti-plane have tremendous cominerc%:! 
possibilities.” 
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THE OLD LUMBERYARD is sprucing up and adding the latest home-repair tools to lure the do-it-yourself trade 








THE P 


Homeowners Are Making Oveplc 


A new kind of retail outlet is emerg- 
ing (pictures). The exact form it will 
finally take is as yet unclear. But in 
general these stores will have one pur- 
pose: to provide the householder with 
all—or with as many as possible—of the 
goods and tools to repair, maintain, 
enlarge, and improve his property. 

In some ways this development 
parallels the growth of supermarkets, 
which combine the old-fashioned 
butcher shop, dairy, greengrocer, con- 
fectionery store, and other food stores 
into one. The new outlet combines 
part, at least, of the present stores 
that supply building materials and 
similar items for the home—lumber- 
yards, hardware stores, appliance stores, 
heating and ventilating shops, plumb- 
ing stores, and others. Here are some 
of the changes that suggest a new re- 
tail pattern: 

¢ Lumberyards are selling more 
and more hardware and appliances. 

¢ Plumbers have spruced up their 
shops for retail business. 
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¢ Wallpaper is being sold through 
many new outlets, and much of it is 
sold without the traditional trade dis- 
count (BW —Jul.4’53,p43). 

e Builders and contractors are han- 
dling built-in appliances. 

¢ Metal kitchens are being sold 
through two new important outlets— 
plumbing shops and lumberyards. 
¢ New Customer—It is a highly com- 
plex development, growing out of a 
number of major factors. The biggest 
of these is the growing importance of 
the homeowner. The boom in home 
building has given millions of people 
homes of their own, and it is to these 
millions that retailers must now address 
themselves. The Bureau of Census has 
just published the first breakdown of 
national expenditure on alterations and 
home repairs. For the first five months 
of this year, an estimated $3-billion 
has been spent for these purposes. 

Here are some of the other factors: 
The phenomenal rise of do-it-your- 

self has made nearly every man a home 


the $3-billion 
it homeowners 


craftsman. One half of 
went for materials th 
bought and put into place themselves. 

Technological developments _ have 
created new types of goods and put 
older goods into new hands. Some ex- 
amples of this would include built-in 
appliances, paint rollers, do-it-yourself 
wallpapers. 

These developments have had one 
other effect. They have played an im- 
portant part in breaking the hold of 
the old skilled trades—such as carpentry 
and plumbing—over both actual con- 
struction and the channels of distribu 
tion through which building materials 
flow. A look at two important areas— 
lumberyards and plumbing shops—will 
show what is happening 


1. The New Lumber Yard 


Lumberyards and building supply 
dealers were actually the first in the 
home materials and equipment field to 
feel a consumer demand for one-stop 
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THE PLUMBER is surrounding his wares with glamor and fluorescent lights. 


The 


idea behind 


all this: to sell the homeowner. 
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shopping. As far back as six years ago 
(BW—Nov.27’48,p78), the old ware- 
house type of lumberyard down by the 
ailroad tracks began to emerge as a 
new kind of retail store. 

Up to that time, the consumer trend 
that later was tagged “do-it-yourself” 
was known as the “shoulder trade” by 
most lumber dealers. The bulk of their 
ules went to building contractors; they 
wld to the retail customer only as 
much Jumber as he could tote away 
on his shoulder. 
_Then the metamorphosis set in. As 
do-it-yourself grew and proved to be a 
tal market, not just a fad, lumber- 
yards gradually began to upgrade and 
diversify the items they offered to the 
public. Many building supply dealers 
lave sold such things as paint and 
uils for some time, but now the list 
includes power machine equipment, 
ighting fixtures, mops, window glass, 
md a host of varied items. 

‘Typical Case—Getman & Judd in 
‘amford, Conn., for example, is a 
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100-year-old lumberyard that has gone 
into retail sales in a big way over the 
past year or so (picture, left). Here, 
while a truckload of lumber is being 
assembled out in the yard, a customer 
inside G&J’s new retail shop browses 
through displays of hardware, so-called 
specialty items such as door chimes, 
window screening, mail boxes. 

Special planning services for the 
home builder or repair handyman also 
have been added by many dealers. 
G&J offers its retail customers a com- 
plete bathroom, installed by a sub- 
contractor. Other lumberyards sell unit 
kitchens and household appliances. 
Displays and clerks counsel customers 
on how to plan for their new or 
fixed-up home. Like many retail hard- 
ware dealers (BW—Dec.11’54,p48), 
lumberyards such as G&J now hold 
special classes for consumers in how to 
run power woodworking tools. 

In G&J’s case, do-it-yourself sales in 
hardware and specialty items—as well 
as lumber—have outdistanced con- 


tractors’ orders almost 2-to-1 over the 
past few months. The Stamford dealer 
figures 62%-63% of his sales are made 
direct to the consumer. 

¢ Growing Pains—The rise of this one- 
stop home materials and equipment 
store has not come painlessly, however. 
For one thing, many of the smaller 
building supply dealers who have joined 
this trend were more or less forced into 
stressing retail sales because contractors 
tended to bypass them and place their 
more profitable orders with larger sup- 
pliers. For another, dealers in down- 
town areas find it difficult to compete 
with big urban hardware stores. Most 
of the new one-stop lumberyards are 
in suburban and rural areas. 

Perhaps the biggest obstacle is the 
expense connected with a small retail 
sale. Traditionally, lumber dealers’ ac- 
counting systems are geared to handle 
large orders. Building Supply News, a 
lumber dealers’ trade magazine, re- 
cently pointed this fact up in a special 
report on the do-it-yourself market. An 
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clues: 


Published weekly—closes 12 days in ad- 
vance. Rate—$5.85 per line, minimum 
2 lines. Position wanted ads only 
charged at 4 of above rates. Allow 5 
average words as line; count 2 words 
for box number. Address box number 
replies c/o Business Week to office 
nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 


Public Relations. Creative man with many firsts. 
Newspaper reporter background. PW-4905, 
Business Week 


Director of Engineering, 17 years’ experience. 
Creative ability and versatility demonstrated 
by success in the fields of small appliances, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, fan and ven- 
tilating equipment, controls and gages, and 
outboard motors, 14 years in engineering man- 


igement as chief engineer and director of engi- 
neering with 4 companies, Able to develop new 
product lines as dictated by management deci- 


sions and business changes. Patents. World 
War II civilian citation. Age 40. Philip A. Ci- 
dell, Route 5, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services. McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York. 


Manufacturers—Expand your Distributor organi- 
zation and increase your turnover! Let us know 
what cities you are interested in and we will 
tailor a plan for you that should get immediate 
action, New, dynamic ideas, backed by years of 
experience. Merchandising consultants to one 
of world’s largest marketing corporations. 
What we are doing for this client we can do 
- you Address inquiries to SS-4603, Business 
eek, 


Collections — Repossessions — Investigation any- 
where. Bonded. Maryland Bureau. 615 Deep- 
dene Road, Baltimore. Maryland. 


All acceptable quest accompanied by $10.00 
re any Florida community will receive relevant 
ansWers—satisfaction or fee in full will be re- 
funded—R. O. Gill, Clients Economic Research 
Service, 2308 Salzedo Street, Coral Gables, 
Florida 





== Registered Patent Attorney———= 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 15BW1, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D. C. 





For Sale 
For Sale—Remington-Rand Electric Accounting 
Mac hine Model 585, front feed type, 10 live reg- 
isters with 7 bank capacity, 2 crossfooters with 
8 bank capacity. New in 1951, used 2% years 
only. Write administrator, Bashline Hospital, 
Grove City, Pa. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Anhydrous, Ammonia Bulb Plants & Propane Gas 
Plants installed Write us for Free Literature, 


P. 0. Box 268, Westfield, N. J. 
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BOX NUMBERS... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 














investment of $1.71 goes into the 
simplest sale, the magazine figures; a 
charge or time payment ups this figure 
to $2.65; and if the material is de- 
livered, the average sale runs the 
dealer $6.68. 

¢ More Volume—The solution to this 
problem lies in boosting the volume 
of retail sales; even though they cost 
the dealer more, they clock up a bigger 
profit in terms of a higher markup. 
Getman & Judd says “a good percent- 
age” of its profit comes from the hard- 
ware and specialty items it sells direct 
to consumers. For these items, in small 
orders, the customer pays about 20% 
more than the contractor does. (If he 
places a big enough order, of course, 
he gets the lower rate.) Even on lum- 
ber, plywood, paneling, and the like, 
the retail buyer pays up to 15% more 
per foot than the contractor. 

In the long run, the new type of 
lumber dealer believes the retail market 
is well worth the cost. Getman & Judd, 
for example, says that many of its cus- 
tomers now buying complete homes 
from its store started out as small do-it- 
yourself buyers when they lived in apart- 
ment houses. 
¢ More Advertising—Perhaps the best 
way to boost retail volume is through 
consumer advertising. Art Hood, presi- 
dent of the American Lumberman, 
national trade magazine in Chicago, 
says consumer advertising—even up to 
last year—represented only 0.7% of 
lumber dealers’ sales. However, he 
points out, this already jumped to 1.2% 
in the first six months of 1954, and may 
go up another 0.5% in the second half. 

Since lumber dealers’ total sales will 
run about $8-billion this year, accord- 
ing to Hood, each 0.5% increase in 
advertising represents $4-million in 
sales. Even though the less-well-to-do 
smaller stores have reaped the biggest 
benefit from do-it-yourself (making up 
the loss of contractors’ orders), the big- 
ger yards are now taking advantage of 
their fatter ad budgets to go after this 
market, too. Of the $8-billion sales 
total, almost 25% is going into direct 
consumer business. 
¢ More Competition—Hood says nearly 
one-third of all lumberyards have con- 
verted to the one-stop philosophy, in 
varying degrees. Some offer only a few 
extras and services, others have set up 
complete self-service “supermarkets.” 

The contractor, on the other hand, 
is not being squeezed out of the lum- 
beryard. Many yards still cater only to 
builders, say they can’t be bothered 
with bits and pieces of retail sales. 
Other dealers, who have gone in for 
the one-stop shop, say this helps the 
contractor as well as the do-it-yourselfer. 
A builder who is putting up a house 
can get all his hardware and accoutre- 
ments when he orders his lumber. 

In any case, the new market has to 


be fought for. The regional Midd 
Atlantic Lumbermen’s Assn. has take, 
the lead in teaching its member dealey 
how to go after the consumer bug 
ness. It is currently conducting a serig 
of clinics, to tell everyone from th 
president of the company to the deliver 
truck drivers how to sell the retail cy 
tomer. 


ll. The New Plumber 


Before World War II, the plumbe 
could work in two directions. He dj 
his big jobs of selling and installing 
plumbing appliances mostly as a sub 
contractor for builders or building own 
ers. On repairs and modernization, k 
and his competing plumbers formed; 
sort of cabal, popping out of the 
houses with their gunny sacks, whe 
they were called, doing their mysterioy 
work, and popping back again. 

Nowadays, the plumber must k 
more than a craftsman. He is a me 
chandiser, in competition with othe 
merchandisers who have been in the 
business of selling for years. Mor 
and more he is gearing his operation 
to do a selling job on the homeowner 
e Example—Consider the case of John 
J. Cahill, plumbing contractor of Evan. 
ton, Ill. A few months ago he put 
some $50,000 to $60,000 into a new 
showroom (picture, page 72). The 
building is beautiful with red brick and 
lots of glass, with floodlights outside, 
fluorescent lights inside. It has ful 
scale model baths, model kitchens, 
Wall displays nudge the customer's im 
pulses on such smaller items as medi 
cine cabinets and towel bars. And 
there is a do-it-yourself gondola. 

“You do these things because you 
have to,” says Cahill. “Things gt 
rough and you see the handwriting m 
the wall, and you have to change.” 

Much of the writing is in the con 
sumer’s hand. The ever-growing horde 
of homeowners in the postwar yeats 
has proved too big a factor to ignore. 
The do-it-yourself movement helped 
push them deeper into markets o 
which they had only the vaguest 
knowledge, though plumbing is less at 
fected by the home handyman than 
some other services. 
¢ On the Bandwagon—Smart retailes 
capitalized on this new interest in th 
home. Sears, Roebuck & Co. was one 
of the first to see the potentials m 
plumbing appliances. Other direct-+to- 
you outlets also horned in where once 
the plumber held the field undisputed. 
Plumbers, called in to do repair jobs, 
began to realize they were working on 
equipment that other outlets had sold. 
The gravy that used to come from 
equipment sales was passing them by. 

Manufacturers of the equipment be- 
gan to put on pressure too. Some years 
ago, American Radiator & Standard 
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Sanitary Corp. waged an all-out cam- 
paign to get the plumber to upgrade 
his shop for the consumer market 
(BW—Mar.10°51,p94). Other manu- 
facturcrs, selling to other outlets than 
plumbers, developed serious problems 
in service. Plumbers could provide the 
service, but they had no great desire 
to tie up with companies that com- 
peted with them for equipment sales. 
Furthermore, on the old markups, they 
Jost money in long jobs if they pro- 
vided only the service so they had to 
charge more in these cases. 

Plumbing trade journals such as Do- 
mestic Engineering have also thrown 
their weight behind a drive to upgrade 
the plumber in order to lure the home- 
owner in. 
¢ Switch—Cahill is just one example of 
one man’s effort to cope with the 
changing world. When he followed 
his father into the plumbing business, 
back in 1924, business was good—and 
none of it was retail. His father picked 
the jobs he wanted, disregarded vol- 
ume. Now, says Cahill, “We go for 
volume. It’s too competitive to trim 
out the jobs you don’t want.” 

Before the war, new construction 
work made up the bulk of Cahill’s busi- 
ness. When big postwar construction 
jobs began to peter out, he knew he 
was in for it. Competitive bidding on 
the big jobs brought in skimpy profits 
in return for the work. 

So now he’s after the smaller crowd, 
where individual sales are smaller but 
the losses are fewer and, as in the case 
of the lumberyard, the markups are 
better. Markups vary widely, but as a 
normal thing the retail plumber adds 
a third to his cost—which gives him a 
markup of 25% of the retail price, 
which includes the cost of installa- 
tion. The old rule of thumb for the 
big construction jobs was to add 10% 
to costs to cover overhead and another 
10% for profit~and competitive bid- 
ding often pared this. 

* Operation—Cahill, like his fellow- 
plumbers who have taken the same 
path, knows things that it takes a long 
time to learn. So he sticks to his job. 
He hired a former Sears, Roebuck man 
to run the front end of the shop, han- 
dle the advertising and sales. 

In addition to his inside man, Ca- 
hill has an outside salesman working 
only on modernization jobs. He has 
another working only on water heaters 
to real estate management firms. He 
has a labor force of 50, which makes 
the installations. 

He has plenty of reservations about 
his new sales technique. He figures the 
manufacturers will have to up their 
discount some 10% or 15% —or take 
over the retailing end themselves—if 
plumbers are to stay afloat. He didn’t 
go into this new program to fail. But 
tt will take time before it pays off. 
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THE TREND 





The Coming Crisis in Education 


The wartime boom in the birthrate, which has so 
often been filed as a boon to business, will soon be 
revealing its burdensome side. Starting in 1958, the 
first of the war babies will be of college age, and because 
of the “burst-rate” in the birthrate, our college age popu- 
lation will be registering sharp increases every year there- 
after. This will automatically create a greater demand 
for higher education, which will bring about a crisis. 

Already our educational institutions, both public 
and private, are hard pressed by heavy enrollments. 
Today almost 20 out of 100 in the 18-to-21 age group go 
to college, and if this rate is maintained when the burst- 
rate group reaches eligibility, it will mean a doubling of 
enrollments in many states. Moreover, if past experience 
is any guide, we can expect an even higher ratio of young- 
sters demanding education, for ever since 1900 the 
college population has doubled every 20 years. 

The first problem is purely one of capacity. According 
to reliable estimates, as much floor space will have to be 
provided for higher education in the next 15 years as all 
our colleges have built since Harvard was founded over 
300 years ago. Obviously, this entails enormous outlays. 

Then we will need teachers. The increase in the 
student body—and the replacement of present staff— 
calls for a doubling of faculties between now and 1970. 
Most of the new teachers will be drawn from the united 
group of people born in the 1930s. In addition, there 
will be spirited competition for those teachers who are 
available, and unless college salaries are somewhat com- 
mensurate with what can be earned in private industry, 
the shortage of teachers will be more serious than the 
shortage of space. 

This situation cannot be expected to solve itself. 
If we wait until the colleges are engulfed by the burst- 
trate wave, the best we can expect is that some youngsters 
will get a poor education while others get none at all. 

One solution might be to limit enrollments to those 
with the highest aptitudes. But even if this were done, 
it would not solve the problem. Of “the top 10% of 
young persons in terms of college aptitude,” according 
to John A. Perkins, president of the University of Dela- 


ware, “less than half go to college.” 


Deficits Ahead 


Businessmen, who want to give their children an 
education and who will bear a large share of the tax 
load for our state supported institutions, have a vital 
interest in meeting the crisis. Taxes, of course, will help 
the public colleges and universities. But they will not aid 
our privately endowed institutions of higher learning, 
which form the bulwark of our educational system. 

Thus, corporations endowing scholarships may be 
helping deserving students, but they are also adding to 
the deficits of our private colleges. Those that give for 
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specific research projects may be serving their ow 
interests, but do not directly benefit the cause of fre 
education. 

It is evident that what is needed is a great deal ¢ 
planning and cooperation on all levels starting noy, 
because neither teachers nor buildings can be produced 
overnight. We think that state legislatures, for instangg 
should consider granting private colleges the complete 
tax exemption that is given public institutions. Privat, 
colleges are now exempt from property taxes and income 
taxes, but they are forced to pay substantial amounts ij 
excise taxes, and do not have the privilege of providing 
tax-exempt bonds for their building needs. 

Any relief that is granted to our private colleges wil 
inevitably lighten the burden faced by the states. And 
unless private institutions can continue the contributions 
they have made to higher education, we stand in danger 
of having our standards reduced and ultimately, con 
trolled. 

These dangers. are recognized by corporations like 
Standard Oil and General Foods, which have given pi 
vate institutions unrestricted gifts. And_ states like 
Florida and Illinois, which have established planning 
programs, are also showing the way. 

But these efforts represent only a beginning. As Perkins 
states, “the United States desperately needs” educated 
people in order to strengthen our country “militarily, 
economically, morally, and in the capacity for self gov. 
ernment.” Unless the problem of expanding our educa 
tional system is thoroughly planned and thought out, 
this desperate need will not be met. 


For More Investment 


Pres. Eisenhower's proposals for liberalized trade have | 


won significant backing from the Citizens Advisory 
Committee, a group of 125 agriculture, labor, business, 


and banking leaders, which was set up to aid the Senate | 


Banking Committee on “financial aspects of foreign 
trade.” 

The committee specifically called for the U.S. and 
its allies to provide “a suitable climate” to attract private 
investment overseas. It declared that foreign nations 
have the major responsibility for attracting risk capital, 
but that the U.S. could encourage greater investment 
by cutting taxes on the return from capital sent abroad. 

This tax-cutting plan, which would lower the rate 
American corporations would have to pay on their foreign 
investments from the present 52% to 38%, has already 
been proposed to Congress by the President, and passed 
through the House. It failed, however, to be approved 
by the Senate. But now that the plan has won the 
approval of this cross section of American economic 
leadership, we hope that the new Congress will recor 
sider the President's proposal and enact it into law. 
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THE “NAUTILUS” 


Atomic Sub and Builders Rely on World’s 
Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


With the launching of the “Nautilus” 
—world’s first atomic-powered subma- 
rine—the U.S. Navy crossed the thresh- 
old of the atomic age. 

Socony-Vacuum is proud that it has 
been able to play a dual role in this most 
significant event. 

First, famous Socony-Vacuum lubri- 
cants are now protecting vital machin- 
ery aboard the “Nautilus.” 

Second, Electric Boat Division, Gen- 


eral Dynamics Corp.— builder of the 
“Nautilus’— relies 100% on our lubri- 
cants and a program of Correct Lubrica- 
tion to protect its plant equipment... 
has done so for the past 34 years! 

We wish the “Nautilus” and her crew 
all success...pledge our continued 
cooperation, in every way possible, to 
the Navy and its suppliers, toward the 
end of keeping America and her allies 


strong. 


A snorkel intake tube being machined to 
very precise tolerances on one of the large 
lathes in the Groton plant. 


Hydraulic bender shapes section of 8-in. 
steel pipe in two minutes. This operation 
formerly took a full day. 


SOCONY-VACUUM (vce Lihue 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 





Llow to make a boring 
job go faster 


ge (T piece of steel below is a gear 
blank.With teeth cut into it, it becomes 
an important part of an engine. One 
manufacturer thought these blanks were 
costing him too much to make. The center 
hole had to be bored out of solid bar stoc k. 
It took a whole hour to turn out 29 blanks. 
Anda lot of steel was wasted in the process. 


So the manufacturer discussed his prob- 


gti PROBLEDY 
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lem with metallurgists of The Timken 
Roller Bearing ¢ ompany, experts in fine 
allov steel. After study, they recommend- 
eda change in production methods to- 
gether with the use of Timken® seamless 
steel tubing. 

With Timken seamless steel tubing, 
the center hole is already there. It doesn’t 


have to be bored out. Finish boring was 


the engine maker’s fi oduction s ep. 
And with Timken tubi 


are now being turned 


1S gear bl: iks 
it 120 to 130 


an hour. Machining ( s have been ‘ut 


by more than half. And because the cen- 
ter hole is “built-in” ) steel IS Was ed, 
The files of the I 


contain records of hur 


ken Company 
lreds of probk ms 
that have been solved by Timken fine alloy] 
steel. If you have a to steel probler 7 
why not bring it to Wire, write or 
phone The Timken R r Bearing Com. 
pany, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable addre “Timrosco”, 
Tapered Roller Bearin Allov Steel and 


Seamless Tubing. Removable Rock Bits, 





Fine Alloy 
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BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 





